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LETT E KR. Vͤ 
| N LOUISA STAFFORD' ro MISS CLIFTON, 


ESTERDAY, trembling and 
ſcarcely able to ſupport myſelf, 
I * the bedfide of my ſuffer- 


ing—my dying parent—I found him 


weak and languid, which was in conſe» 
quence of a happy intermiſſion in his 
fever; the firſt favourable ſymptom which 
had appeared: the phyfician therefore 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed an interview, which 
might probably endanger a relapſe; but 
his mind was ſo wholly engrofſed by the 

Vor. III. B idea 


* 
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idea of beholding his only child, and ſo 
immoveably determined, that no con- 
fideration ſhould delay the meeting: he 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of 


yielding to his wiſh—alas! the doctor's 


{kill was too evidently manifeſted in its 
alarming effects. I was too intereſted a 
principal in the awful ſcene to attempt a 


deſcription of its horrors; nor could I bear 


to repeat the ſelf accuſations with which 


my poor father tore open every wound of 


his repentant breaſt. —Hyis emotions were 


. too violent tor his returning reaſon; they 


bewildered his imagination : his ravings 


were horrible beyond conception, and 


ſo expreſſive of the agony of his ſoul, 
that at the moment I was forced from 
his apartment, terror had almoſt equally 


ſuſpended the ſenſes of your Louiſa: at 


that moment I thought I had only re- 


trieved a parent to be acquainted with 
his value, and ſenſible of his loſs: and 
my eyes ſtrained themſelves almoſt from 


their ſockets to prolong the parting look, 
But heaven graciouſly attended to my 


prayer, and ere long a calm balſamic 
lep g 2 88 nis agitated ſpirits, and 
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= when he awoke, he held a long conver- 
= fation with Mr. Wallace, (whom he ſel- 
= dom ſuffers to be abſent from his cham- 
ber) during which he conſented, and even 
expreſſed a fervent deſire to ſee my poor 
deſerted mother You ſay, the will 
« forgive me?” —ſaid my father“ I 
cc have dreaded encountering her offend- 
ce ed eye:—but I have alſo offended 
ce heaven—all my crimes are regiſtered 
there and I muſt go to my account 
« I muſt appear before the throne, of 
© mercy—yes, it is a throne of mercy 
& but it is a throne of juſtice too 
& —] dare not think—-O! Wallace! 
«© teach me to bear my on reflections— 
tc teach me to ſtem this tide of black 
cc deſpair that overwhelms my mind :— 
let me ſee my wife, the will not curſe 
© me—No, ſhe is herſeit all angelic 
« ſoftneſs, and will talk to me of hea- 
« venly mercy—her forgiving voice will 
« ſpeak comfort to my ſoul—Oh, bring 
«© her to me Wallace.” 0 r 

Mr. Wallace in vain endeavoured to 
perſuade him in conſideration of his pre- 
cCarious ſtate, not to riſk the agitation of 
a ſecond interview in the ſame day, more 
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affecting than the firſt: all he could obtain 
was his conſent to defer ittillthe evening: 
—ſo far from ruffling, he ſaid, it would be 


the moſt healing cordial to his corroded 


mind, £ which ho was ſpoke -prophetically 
he received the wiſhed for gueſt with 


rapture, and though he confeſſed every 
error of his paſt life with penitential ſor- 


„yet the certainty of forgiveneſs, 
e read in the benign counte- 
nanceof his too lately valued wife, calmed 


every turbulent emotion, and left him 
to che pure enjoyment of that re- union 
for which his ſoul had yearned—* let 
t me ſee my child,” cried he, to 


«< compleat the felicity of this extatic 
t moment”—I obeyed the ſummons 
but I have no deſcriptive powers—my 
father wept—ſo did my mother, and fo 
did their Louiſa—they were tears of joy! 
—of thankfulneſs !—of hap pineſs —hap- 


pineſs unallayed but by one fear—heaven 


grant our apprehenfions may not be too' 


well founded My father wiſhed to 


ſpeak to my mother alone, on a ſubject 
which entirely concerned myſelf, and 1 
was of courſe diſmiſſed: nee and 
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love ſprung up in my breaſt, and raiſed 
a debate upon the why and the where- 
fore, of this portentous exclufion, too 


violent for reaſon to ſubdue—the letter 


addreſſed by Lord Courtenay to my - fa- 


ther flaſhed on my recollection—fear, 


which 1s as conſtant an attendant on love 
as hope itſelf, told me I was juſt awaked 


from a dream of happineſs, which muft 
never be  realized—I yielded to her 


gloomy infinuations, and in a fit of de- 
ſpair, raſhly vowed that I would never 
ſubmit to any human power, which would 
cruelly endeavour to oppoſe my con- 


nection with the worthieſt of his ſex? 
duty however, would be heard, and thus 


reproached me with ingratitude in the 


ſevereſt terms: © Haſt not thy con- 


ce duct,“ ſaid ſhe, „ been hitherto re- 
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gulated by my maternal precepts, and 


«© haſt thou not long experienced the 


© golden reward of an approving con- 
« ſcience? go, try the fatal path of love 
e and diſobedience, embitter your own 
« life and deftroy the exiſtence of your 
<« father: reſign yourſelf at once to all 
4 the horrors of remorſe.“ Remorſe, 

9 deſpair, 


1 
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deſpair, and miſery were indeed my 
companions, when the countenance of 
my mother (who at that moment .ap- 


proached me) which was lighted with 


the beams of joy and harmony, chaſed 
away the baleful fiſterhood, and informed 
me that love and duty had but one direc- 
tion come my . Louiſa,” ſaid ſhe, 
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what mean theſe tears —if your father's 
prompt concurrence with. our mutual 
wiſhes can ſecure your happineſs.” 
© Dear madam, forgive my unwar- 
rantable diſtruſt of his kind attention 
to my felicity—but fear you know” — 
is allied to love,” ſaid ſhe—*< I know 
it well—but fear is now at an end— 
yet there is one requeſt, with which, 
T doubt,- it will require the utmoſt 
exertion of your duty to comply.” 

«© Oh! name it, deareſt madam—I en- 
treat you, that I may fly to teſtify 
my obedience—Oh think not, that 
there is any command which he now 


can make which I will not joyfully 


obey.” 
6% I take you at your word Louiſa,” — 


ſaid the counteſs—* remember that, 


you 
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& you are engaged to beſtow your hand 
« upon Mr. Fitzhenry on Wedneſday 
c hf MM 

Cc Oh! no, no, I recall my words,” 
cried I how could I have thought 
« that you would thus haye drawn 
& me into a ſnare; but you are only 
* joking I ſce—you only meant to alarm 
cc me—you could not think that an ex- 
« preſſion extorted from mein ſo fraudu- 
© lent a manner could be binding,” 

« Tf it was a fraud, it was a very in- 
ce nocent one,” replied my mother, © and 
© only ſaves me the trouble of perſuaſion, 
« T am ſure, when I inform you that it 
cc is the moſt ardent wiſh of your ſuf= _. 

fering, and I fear dying father, to be 
Y * a witneſs of the completion of your 
XZ *© happineſs in an union with the man 

ce of your heart—you will not ſuffer any 

« affected punctilio to interfere with 

« your duty in ſuch a caſe.” 

What could I ſay, no alternative re- 
mained: Fitzhenry was ſent for to par- 
take of the general joy, and arrived ſo 
full of ſaucy rapture, that I was ſcarcely 


ſuffered to ſpeak in my own defence: 
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he was introduced to my father, who, 
joining our hands bleſſed us, and in the 
moſt pathetic and ſolemn manner prayed 
for our future happineſs and proſperity 


after which they had a private con- 


ference, but nothing occurred to afford 
me a day's reſpite. How can I thus ſud- 
denly ruſh upon a ſtate of ſo much im- 


portance, from which I am to date the 
Future happineſs or miſery of my whole 


life? How can I dare to take upon my- 
ſelf duties of which I am entirely igno- 
rant.—Looking upon this folemn en- 
gagement, as at ſome diſtance, I have 
not reflected upon it as I ovght=give 
me your advice if you will impoſe upon 
yourſelf the taſk of thinking ſeriouſly, 
there is no one to whoſe judgment I 
would pay a greater deference. 
Inſtruct me how to retain thoſe affec- 
tions, which I flatter myſelf I at preſent 
poſſeſs. My own family affords too 
dreadful and too recent an inſtance of 
the inſtability of the human mind, to 


ſuffer me to be without apprehenſions: 


Oh! tell me Fanny, what arts I muſt uſe 
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to ſecure the continued love of him for 
whom alone I ſhall value life. 

Will not the dreadful circumſtances _ 
attending theſe haſty nuptials add greatly 
to the awful ſolemnity of them? The 
reflection that my marriage will probably 
be ſoon ſucceeded by my father's funeral 
ſhocks me, and caſts a horror on my 
ſoul— under what favourable omens ſhall 
I change my name—Oh Fanny, my ſpi- 
rits ſhrink at the frightful chimeras of 
my induftrious fancy :—but I will not 
fuffer my a to dwell upon the 


ſubjece. 

When I am more compaſs, I wall 
call upon you to treat me more ingenu- 
ouſly hy muſt I be deprived of your 
confidence? Something preys upon your 

| ſpirits, of which I fear Lord Weſtville is 
the ſecret cauſe; for, from his arrival, 


I date the loſs of your vivacity. 
 Adieu—how little did I think a few 


-hours fince, that I ſhould but once more 
| ſubſeribe INE your fincere friend, 
LOVISA STAFFORD. 
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LETTER XCIX. 
MISS PARKER TO MISS Siren. 


NKIND Miſs Clifton by perl 
ing in your cruel liberality, you 
| baniſh me from Exeter, at the very mo- 
ment when I flattered myſelf the place 
would be endeared to me by your valu- 
able ſociety. Could you imagine that 
the delicate and ingenious manner in 
which the encloſed notes were remitted 
to me, could conceal the only perſon to 
whom I could with the leaſt probability 
attribute ſo generous an act? No! ſuch, 
friends are not ſo numerous, as to admit 
'a doubt in my mind of its beneficent 
author. How unſtable you muſt think 
me! Did you imagine my refuſal was 
the reſult of falſe delicacy, which by 
preſſing and invitation might be over- 
come? If ſo, you now oblige me to 
convince you how erroneouſly you have 
judged— and that it has been principle, 
and not either pride or caprice that has go- 
verned me. Could I have accepted your 
proffered 


© % 
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proffered ſervices without returning inju- 
ries for obligations, my objections would 
have been removed: but why ſhould I 
attempt a recapitulation of motives which 
you will not allow are of any conſe- 
quence, and which I ſhall ever regard as 
inſurmountable, when not all that can 
be ſaid on the ſubject, I believe, can ever 
effect a change in the ſentiments of 
either. 1 R 
Let me aſſure you, my dear Miſs Clif- 
ton, in order to relieve your friendly 
concern for my welfare, that I am not 
without a preſent ſufficiency, or a pro- 
ſpe& of future reſources, Finding that 
whilſt I remained within your knowledge, 
I muſt either be compelled to become a 
burthen upon your affection, or be in- 
volved in continual diſputes: I have 
abſolutely ſought for an aſylum from 
your bounty, and with the affiſtance of a 
friend have been ſucceſsful. The fa- 
mily into which I was to have entered 
on the 15th of this month, have, through 
| the kind interceſſions of my old friend 
= the vicar of R, conſented to keep 
the place vacant another month; before 
B 6 hs 2 
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the expiration of which, I hope I ſhall 
be capable of fulfilling my engagement. 
The reſidence I have procured for my 
brother and ſelf, is in the houſe of an 
elderly couple, who have offered to ſhare 
with me the care of Henry, or even to 
take it wholly upon themſelves: if I find 
they are likely to act according to their 


engagement, I ſhall be enabled (if his 


health continues to improve) to wait 
upon the biſhop's lady, and ſecure us a 
future ſupport even in caſe we ſhould find 
the money unfortunately remitted to 


India, is irretrievable. 


Before you receive this, I thall have 


left Exeter perhaps for ever, but the 
moment I am certain my ſituation can 
no longer excite your ſpmpathetic con- 
cern, I fhall take the liberty of acquaint- 
ing you with every particular relative to 


it; and though my ſphere of life will 
Men forbid one aſpiring wiſh for the 


"continuance of your friendſhip or cor- 
reſpondence, I am certain the benevo- 
"Hence of your heart will always keep alive | 
ſome degree of regard, for one whoſe | 
brenn will ever Slow 15 the moſt fer- 


vent 
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vent gratitude and fincere affection.— 
= This is indeed a trying moment !—but 
Z life abounds with them—and let me re- 
flect that whatever is, is right”—I will 
_ endeavour to fortify my mind with that 
golden maxim—it ſhall be a check upon 
every affliction, and teach me to regard 
every evil as a certain prelude to > ſome. 
future good. 
Pardon me for returning your bills: — 
me dread of quitting you in anger 
ſharpens my preſent anguiſn - yet I could 
not act other wife t was not pride, but 
principle and conſcience which forbade 
my acceptance of them could I by 
living upon your friendſhip have ſuffered 
one of your greateſt merits to become 
your greateſt bane —I may err in opi- 
nion-but it ſhall be judgment alone 
which you ſhall ever have cauſe to ac- 
n in your afflifted and ſincere friend 
MARIA PARKER. 
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In my agitation I had almoſt apt 
to mention my diſpoſal of your Felix 
the good woman of this houſe will take 
care of him; I can my * her pro- 

miſe 


* 


rr: 


miſe. I have inſtructed her to requeſt 
your acceptance of him in my name when 
you return to Exeter. This arrangement, 
I hope, will meet with Four approba- 
tion. 


* 


LETTER C. 


MISS CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA STAFFORD. 


2 hy this time, 1 ſuppoſe, I have 
loſt my much eſteemed friend Lady 
Louiſa Stafford Well, ſince fate has 
. determined, I muſt ſubmit to its decree 
with the beſt grace I can, and happy is 
it for me that I have no violent predi- 
lection for a name“ The roſe by any 
© other name would ſmell as ſweet,” — 
and if Lady Louiſa Fitzhenry, poſſeſſes 
the ineſtimable perfections of Lady Louiſa 
Stafford, with the truly amiable weak- 
neſs of loving the poor infignificant 
Fanny ; I ſhall find no difficulty in tranſ- 


fering all my ſtock of affection for her 


N to herſelf. | 
Why would you ſuffer ſpleen and to- 


dernen to gain ſo much dominion over 
5 your 
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your mind, upon the approach of an 
event, which you would be very wrong 
to ſuppoſe would never happen, although, 
let the awful moment arrive, ſooner or 
later, it is fure to bring with it no in- 
conſiderable degree of anxiety. 

In reſpect to the earl, do not ſo greatly 
alarm yourſelf; whilſt life remains, 
hope may exiſt ; and conſider what com- 
fort there is in the reflection, that if by 
the will of Heaven, you loſe a father, 


you are ſecuring to yourfelf a protector, 
who promiſes to unite in the name of 
huſband, parental care, ' fraternal affec- 


tion, and conjugal love, 
'You know not how I am fluttered by 


your application for my advice:—who 


would think that I, who have but juſt 
reſigned my leading-ſtrings, and am to' 
devote my future life to cards, cats, and 
ſcandal, ſhould be called upon for a dif- 
ſertation on the great duties of matri- 
mony? However, as one of the princi- 
pal characteriſtics of old maidenhood is 
prying, and intermedling in the concerns 
of others, I joyfully om the office you 


. aſſign me, 


You 
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You aſk me by: nike arts you muſt ſe- 
eure the continuance: of your huſband's 
_ affection? I ſhall overturn. your whole 

fyſtem of matrimonial policy I ſee at 3 
once, for my grand maxim is to explode 
art of every kind, and in its room to 
elect candour and ſincerity. Jam well 
convinced, that many a woman, by ſtu- 
dying to pleaſe has learnt to diſguſt— 
No, mutual confidence ſhould be the 
poeſy of my ring, if I was to marry.— 
Tis ten thouſand pities, to be ſure, that 
I ſhall never have it in my power to en- 
force my fage precepts by example. 
Let every prudent damſel chooſe for 
her help- mate a man of ſenſe,” and from 
the moment ſhe enters upon the indiſ- 
foluble engagement, let her determine 
to win, or at leaſt to deſerve his — | 
gence, by making him the ſole poſſeſſor 

of herg. All her thoughts, ſentiments, 
weakneſſes, foibles, and faults,:: if ſhe has 
any. ler cheir nature 4 What bbs will, 


; ; louſies, — or if 
— of words or actions, ſhould 
| be ſuffered to inhabit the mind or diſplay - 
1 them- 


4 a WOEW I. . 
themſelves in contemptuous glances, graue 


and ſullen looks, deep ſighs, or myſte- 
rious ſentences, but be candidly and de- 
licately revealed; in which caſe, a ſenti- 
ble and affectionate buſband will readily 
pardon any little undeſerved diſtruſt or 
defect in temper, from which we, no 
more than the men, are exempt. _ 

All diſquietudes muſt be repoſed in 
his breaſt, as the friend moſt likely to 
adviſe, ſympathize, condole, and to al- 
leviate them; ſuch behaviour, if the 
man wiſhes the happineſs of her whom 
he marries or values, his own, will pro- 
duce a fimilar return; if not, ſhe muſt 
exert her utmoſt patience under the diſ-. 
appointment; confine her tears to her 
cloſet, and adorn her countenance with 
= artifici] ſmiles in the preſence of her 
WW brute :—but what I ſhould be unable to 
practice I will not preach,—fo here I 
take leave of the married pair, to pur- 
ſue their journey through life as chance 
or prudence may direct. Certain, I am, 
that merit on each fide is equally neceſ- 
fary to ſecure happineſs : the beſt woman 
in the world, tied to a drunkard, a rake, 
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or a miſer cannot purchaſe it :—nor would 
a worthy man, united to aſhrew, be leſs 
unfortunate, except in one circumſtance, 
which evidently marks the unjuſt par- 
tiality of the world. Although a woman 
in the unhappy. predicament I have deſ- 
cribed, cannot reaſonably be expected 


to annihilate every fecling, and to be 


callous to ill-uſage, or proof againſt the 
pangs of anxiety, when the man whom 
ſhe loves is injuring his health, deſtroy- 
ing his morals, and waſting his ſubſtance 
in continual ſcenes of diſfipation and in- 


temperance ; yet ſhe is expected to bear 


it in ſilence, and to wear a conſtant maſk 


of contentment; a ſingle figh, or remon- 


ſtrance, would in her be deemed an in- 
ſult : whilſt on the other hand, how de- 
ſpiſed is the man, who from the goodneſs 


of his heart condeſcends to humour, or 


draw a veil over the foibles of his wife— 
What a poor hen-peck'd devil !—unfit 
for ſociety, deſerving to be driven from 
the haunts of men. | 11 1 

Remember, if you approve my ad- 


vice, that no circumſtance can be too 


important for the ear of your huſband, 
8 | nor 
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nor ſo trivial, but in ſome recent hour 


it may ſupply you with converſation. 


Between a man and his wife there are 
not (or there ought not to be) thoſe 
pleas for reſerve, common between rela- 
tions and friends, difference of age and 


intereſts. 


Let your firſt bh of n of 
my doctrine be, ſhewing this ſcroll to 
your Caro Spoſo, and if he diſagrees with 
me, you will have an opportunity of teſ- 
tifying your obedience by ſacrificing 2 
opinion to his. 

'You aſk for my confidence, and I pro- 
miſe you, that whatever I can ſubmit to 


the knowledge of Mr. Fitzhenry, ſo 


much I will beſtow upon you—not one 
atom more—though you need not grum- 
ble on that account, for as I have quite 
as good an opinion of him as of your 


ladyſhip, he will be mo little reſtraint 


upon my pen. 
I am very angry at your ſaucy conjec- 


ture in the concluſion of your laſt, How 


people may be miſtaken ! pray look over 
the nonſenſe I have written, and judge 


of my n thereby, you will not think 
they 


nnr 


they are depreſſed by any great affliction: 
pet, however volatile they may be, no- 
body can be more ſeriouſly intereſted in 
your happineſs, than your— 
| F. CLIFTON, 
1 ſhall direct this as uſual, ro Lady 
Loviſa Stafford, though I do not imagine 
there is any body of that name to re- 
| ceive it. 5 
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NR. FITZHENRY TO LORD WESTVILLE. 


_ this dy: the happieſt dog alive: 
 theaverable _ Louiſa i is my own. 
Yours 1 


FRANCIS FITZHENRY. 


SETTER CI 
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LoRD WESTYILLE TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


2 2 T is ſaid, that every dog has his day, 
a1 © hut mine, I fear, is ſcratched out ot 
the eh Yours, | 

5 8 | WESTVILLE. 
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MR, BEVILLE TO MISS CLIFTON, 


LNDEED, not aſk Miſs Clifton to pity 
my diſtraction: ſhe will pity—ſhe 
J will commiſerate and ſhare in my ſuffer- 
& ings. —Unfortunate as you well know in 
my firſt attachment, can you wonder 

that my affections, following the bent of 

your own, were in the courſe of time 
transferred to the beautiful and tranſcend- 
antly amiable Miſs Parker? 

Time will not permit me to retrace | 
the ſteps by which this new paſſion ſtole 
upon my mind; happy ſhould I have f 
been in the exchange, flattering myſelf, 
I beheld a degree of ſympathy in the 
breaſt of your charming friend, which 
fixed her dominion over my heart, and 
confirmed me her's unalterably ; but my 
father diſapproved the connexion, and 
vowed he would no longer regard me as 
his ſon, if I perſiſted in encouraging an 
attachment ſo contrary to his wiſhes. 

The ſacred tye of filial duty would 
not ſuffer me to act according to the 
dictates of my heart. In obedience to 

my 


* 


ÿI 


my father, I impoſed upon myſelf a 


filence which preyed upon my mind, and 


became abſolutely inſupportable upon 
ſeeing the miſtreſs of my affections, re- 
| duced to all the horrors of poverty and 
diſtreſs ; and my father in this moment 
of anguith, by propoſing to me another 
alliance, which I looked upon as a cruel 


. . unkindnefs, conſidering the well known 


fituation of my heart, drove me to make 


. 2 yow, that although I would not pur- 


ſue my own inclinations in direct oppo- 
ſition to his, I would never give my 
hand to any other than the preſent object 
of them. 

This ſteady n had a ante 
effect upon my father, whoſe evident 
concern wrought me almoſt to a repent- 
ance of this public declaration of ſenti · 
ments, which were daily more ſtedfaſtly 
rooted in my breaſt ; a few days, how- 
ever, made me bleſs my impetuofity.— 
He called me into his cloſet and thus 
addreſſed me: © I ſee, Ned,” ſaid he, 
ce there is no dealing with the paſſions 
« of youth, they will not ſubmit to the 
cool reflection and deliberation of age. 
oe Furt | 
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Prompt obedience and affeCtionate 


duty have hitherto marked all your 


actions: yet has an artful woman 
found means to work upon your mind, 
and overthrow the noble ſentiments 


by which you were actuated.— She has 


driven you to make a raſh vow which 
breaks the heart of your father, and 
leaves him no alternative, but either 


to conſent to an alliance, which muſt 


entirely deſtroy all his fond hopes and 
flattering proſpects or, to look for- 
ward to the total extinction of a fa- 
mily, which has hitherto ſupported 
itſelf through numerous generations 
undecayed and uncontaminated. 


„„The apprehenſion of one evil com- 
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pels me to ſubmit to another ; I there- 
fore, (though I acknowledge it is 
with infinite reluctance) yeild my con- 
ſent to your wiſhes, and ſince it muſt 
be ſo, I ſincerely hope the young wo- 
man may be poſſeſſed of amiable qua- 
lities ſufficient to keep you for ever as 
regardleſs of the diſparity of ſuch an 
union as you are at this moment.” | 
Bleſſed, 


3 


— > CXNMAt 


Bleſſed, as I thought myſelf, at the 
unexpected removal of the grand ob- 
ſtacle to my happineſs, I ſtayed not to 
remonſtrate upon the impropriety of ſome 
expreſſions, by which J had been deeply 
hurt in the courſe of the converſation, 
but flew to pour forth all my long hoard- 
ed rapture at the feet of my Maria. 
Conceive the diſtraction— the frenzy by 
which I was poſſeſſed, upon being in- 
formed, that with her brother ſhe quitted 
Exeter early this morning, and that no- 
body knew more of their route, than 
that a returned chaiſe conveyed them 
to———, which induces me to hope ſhe 
is with you; in trembling ſuſpence I 
wait your anſwer.—You cannot ſurely 
be ignorant of her reſidence, and I am 
certain, will be happy in affording relief 
to the wounded breaſt of . devoted 
friend 


EDWARD BEVILLE. 


LETTER 
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of the retreat to which my poor 
Maria, by a too nice ſentiment of ho- 
| nour and generofity is exiled. —You, I 
imagine, innocently as myſelf, have con- 
tributed to her baniſhment,—You will 
ſee in the encloſed, which has wrung 
every fibre of my heart, that the ſum of 
fixty pounds, which ſhe ſuppoſed pro- 
ceeded from me, was the cauſe of haſt-- 
ening her departure; twenty pounds of 
which, I certainly digrendeavour to cheat 
her into the acceptance of; this little 
deceit, however, and all the poor efforts 
within my power to ſerve her, have by 
a too delicate refinement been rendered 
ineffectual; the remaining forty pounds 
I can attribute to no one but yourſelf; 
I therefore encloſe the bill for that ſum 
which I received with the other ; ſhould 
I be miſtaken, your ſituation will better 
enable you to diſcover the real owner. 
Vor. III. % mn 


F , LAS! Sir, I am equally ignorant 
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Believe me, Sir, an union with Miſs 


Parker, muſt be productive of. eyery fe- 
licity the married ſtate can afford; no 


one can ſpeak from a more perfect 
knowledge of her character than myſelf. 


Heaven gtant that no obſtacles may exiſt 


to prevent an alliance, which ſuch an 


exact ſimilarity of ſentiment, (and if I 
do not greatly miſtake, mutual affection) 


promiſes to crown with uninterrupted 


happineſs :—and that Sir Edward and 


Lady Beville may rejoice in their con- 


currence with your wiſhes, 


That your anxiety may be ſoon re- 


lieved on account of our dear Maria, is 
the fervent prayer of your devoted and 
. friend 


F. CLIFTON. 


rr er. 


| LADY LoUISA FITZHENRY To MISS CLIFTON. 


HAK you, my dear Fanny, in Mr. 


@- Fitzhenry's name, as well as in my 
own, for your kind acquigſcence with 
my requeſt, —] ny your ſentiments ! 
Your 


L 
L 
1 
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Your. maxims are no leſs the reſult of a 
ſound judgment,than of that innate frank- 
neſs, which has ſo frequently, and ſo ; 


juſtly been termed your principal cha- 
racteriſticx. I hope to profit greatly by 


your precepts, and do not deſpair, (not- 


withſtanding all you ſay) of ſeeing them 


ſome time enforced by your example. 

Not only my huſband, ('tis the firſt 
time I have written the awful word) but 
my mother anfl Miſs Moſtyn ſaw your 
epiſtle—general approbation awaited it, 
and the warmeſt effuſions of applauſe 
were beſtowed upon the fair monitreſs. 
It was agreed on all ſides, that if every 
ſpinſter, (you are pleaſed, you know, 
to rank yourſelf under that claſs) inter- 
fered in the concerns of her friends, with 


the ſame benignity, and the ſame power 
of diſpenſing inſtruction, the now neg- 


lected fiſterhood would ſoon become the 


glory of ſociety, inſtead of the object of 
its deriſion. 


On Wedneſday, as ; prefixed, I yielded 
my hand to the man, who before held my 
heart in captivity. The ceremony was 
performed by Mr. Wallace, in my fa- 

02 2 ther“ 5 
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ther's chapel. My mother, Miſs Moſtyn, 
and one friend, who officiated in the 


double character of father and grooms 
man only were preſent. From the al- 
tar we returned to the earl, who bleſſed 
us, prayed for us, and wept ſo violently, 
that we dreaded the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences of his agitation.—“ Oh, ſuffer 


« them to flow,” cried he, © theſe are 


« tears of joy !—theſe are luxuries, ſuch 
ec as in the life of a libertine are ſeldom 
« experienced !—This is the moment 


c on which all my wiſhes for life have 


hung. I am now arrived at a happy 


c ſtate of ſerenity ;—a bleſſed hope of 
cc that divine mercy, which calls not 
cc the righteous, but finners to repent- 
cc ance, without one wiſh to linger upon 


6 4 journey through which I have made 


« fo miſerable a progreſs.” 


Alas! though his fever is abated, we 
are not flattered with any hopes of his 
recovery.—The faculty have pronounced, 
that without a miracle, he cinnot live; 


an abſceſs is formed upon his ſtomach, 
in conjunction with a complication of 


diſorders; 
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© diſorders; the fatal conſequences I fear 
of intemperance. | 

1. tremble likewiſe for my mother; had 
they conſtantly dwelt in the happieſt ſtate 
of connubial affection, the tenderneſs of 
her preſent conduct could not be aug- 
| mented : ſhe ſeldom quits him in the 
day, and has a {mall tent-bed placed in 
a cloſet adjoining his apartment, that 
ſhe may be conſtantly ready to attend 
him in the night; nor does my utmoſt 
aſſiduity yield the ſmalleſt reſpite to 
her's; and the eyident ſatisfaction my 
father experiences in her kindneſs, is 
certainly a gratification to us all: at the 
ſame time, no one can have more conſi- 
deration for my mother's health, or can 
more warmly urge her to pay a due re- 
gard to her own conſtitution than him- 
So | „ 

1 have juſt received a congratulatory 
epiſtle from Mrs. Melmoth, with intel. 
ligence of an event in which, whilſt it 
excites my utmoſt aſtoniſhment, I moſt 
ſincerely rejoice; ſentiments in which 
you will concur. 


Gig AV 
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A flirt is of little conſequence where 
they ſpring up like muſhrooms, there- 
fore I doubt not, but you will ſupport 
the mortification with proper fortitude 

and reſignation. ES, 
Will you not think I rave, when you 
hear that our eſteemed friend, and your 
fo lately devoted ſervant Captain Droit- 
ville, has already found conſolation for 
your cruelty in the ſmiles of the fair and 
delicate Miſs Horton : that they are ab- 
ſolutely united in the bonds of hymen, 
and expected in England by the firſt 
packet from Liſbon. _ 
Mrs. Melmoth treats this ſudden con- 
nexion with much humour; and if one 
may judge from her pen, her ſiſter is 
doomed to ſtand a pretty ſmart fire of 
raillery upon her return. Before ſhe 
concludes, however, ſhe very ſeriouſly 
expreſſes her anxiety about the real 
character of her new relation, which, as 
' the very juſtly obſerves, could not be 
properly inveſtigated in ſo ſhort a time, 
and in a place where he was an abſolute 
_ ſtranger: ſhe ſays, that ſhe finds by her 
fiſter's letter, that Iam acquainted with 
| 5 him, 
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him, and therefore begs to hear my 
opinion upon the ſubject: Iam extreme- 
ly glad that it is in my power to give 
one fo favourable: indeed I think in this 

caſe my friend has been en more for- 
tunate than wiſe. 

You knew her not, or you would 
ſooner have credited the greateſt ſoleciſm 
in nature, than that the grave, the ſenti- 
mental Miſs Horton, could ever have 
been prevailed upon todecetve her mother 
by a clandeſtine marriage, who merely 
| oppoſed its celebration, till it could be 

further warranted by the ſanction of pru- 
dence. My knowledge of Captain Droit- 
ville's honour, his fortune and connec- 
tions is too copious and deciſive to admit 
of any diſtruſt concerning his integrity; 
but it is not extraordinary that in the 
opinion of a ſtranger, ſuch a precipitate | 
procedure muſt preponderate greatly to 
his diſadvantage, and I wonder not at the 
ſuſpicions created by it in the! mind of 
Mrs. Melmoth. 8 

When I recall the laſt two meta to 
my recollection, I cannot help ſuppoſing 
either that IJ am not myſelf awake, or 

Ca that 


. 


that the letter before me is the work of 
imagination, and the ſubject it treats of 
mere deluſion. I have ſcrutinized every 
word, endeavouring to explore a poſ- 
fibility, that ſome other perſon of the 
ſame name might be meant, inftead of 
which, there is every convincing proof of 
the identity of our friend—Captain H. 
Droitville of his majeſty's regiment 
of foot, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes him to 
render every other deſcription ſuper- 
fluous and unneceſſary:—otherwiſe his 
avowed acquaintance with me muſt re- 
move every doubt, as Iam not perſon- 
ally acquainted with any of the name 
but himſelf, nor even by report, with 
any befides his own family: yet cannot 
T reconcile ſo volatile, ſo juvenile a 
change, with the years, the underſtand- 
ing, and the ſolidity of Captain Droit- 
ville — Can any thing be pleaded in ex- 
cuſe for ſo fluctuating a mind, but the 
volatility of eighteen?—I cannot ſay I 
feel a more charitable propenſity for his 
bride : it doubly grieves me, when a grave 
and apparently diſcreet girl deviates ſo 
flagrantly from the line of prudence, 
| becauſe 


11 
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E becauſe it furniſhes you wild - coquettes 
in the oppoſite extreme, with an a 


tunity to exult. 
Though I am concerned for the cir- 


cumſtances attending it, I ſincerely re- 


joice in the union, for had it been the 
reſult of the moſt mature deliberation, it 
could not, in my opinion, have been more 
ſuitable, or more likely to be productive 5 
of happineſs. 

My fituation is at preſent ſuch, that 
I know not under what deſcription it can 
be drawn: if my happineſs was uncheck- 
ed and unwounded by the hourly approach 
of my poor father's diſſolution, ſhould 1 
have one wiſh remaining ungratified ? If 
my. felicity in that caſe was imperfect, 
it muſt ariſe from the imperfection of 
my own mind; from that diſatisfaction 
incident to human nature; and if I 
breathed a ſigh, it muſt be from having 
nothing left to hope for. 

Are you really happy? Have you ab- 
ſolutely regained your loſt tranquillity ? 
for that it was loſt is indiſputable—this 
1s all the confidence I requeſt—eaſe my 

n anxietx 
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anxiety for your happineſs, and I aſk no 
more. e | | 
| You hold a very exalted ſtation in my 
huſband's eſteem; I am rather appre- 
henfive, that prudence may compel me, 
in time, to make a reſervation of your 
letters, in the courſe of that confidential 
conduct you have counſelled me to adopt: 
for very trifling advances I think may 
bring you upon an equality in his eſti- 
mation even with myſelf. I am inclined 
to jealouſy on each fide. Mr. Fitzhenry 
has made no inconfiderable encroach- 
ments upon my rights and privileges in 
your friendſhip: I can look back to a 
period, when I reigned ſole ſovereign 
over your affections without a ſingle com- 
petitor: now I have the mortification to 
ſee myſelf ſurrounded by cotemporaries, 
without the flattering conſciouſneſs of 
retaining the pre-eminence.—Jeſting a- 
part—How is Miſs Parker, in health, 
happineſs and ſituation? Our eſteem for 
that amiable ſufferer is reciprocal: *tis 
ten thouſand pities that ſhe perſiſts in 
refuſing any aſſiſtance from the interpo- 
fitions of her friends. I now have the 
; power 
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power of offering her an aſylum in my 
houſe: ſurely her repugnance to being 
obliged, is not ſo invincible as to reſiſt 
our united ſolicitations, as I ſhall claim 
every effort of yours on the occaſion in 
aid to my own: there can certainly be 
nothing leſs eligible in her refidence with 
me than with Mrs. —, to whom ſhe 
is known only by name: with the one, 
ber ſituation would be forgot through 
the ſuperiority of. her merit; and in the 
other, that merit might poſſibly be over- 
looked in her dependance. | 

I could certainly never ſubmit to be 
ſerved by Miſs Parker any otherwiſe 
than in the valuable acquiſitions of her 
_ converſation and friendſhip; and I know 
that, from a principle of receiving no 
advantages to which her own induſtry 
has not eſtabliſhed a right, ſhe has al- 
ready declined a ſimilar ofter from Lady 
Beville and yourſelf: yet you muſt ac- 
knowledge Fanny, that thoſe offers were 
attended with obſtacles which do not 
exiſt in the preſent caſe. | 

In regard to Lady Beville, a ſecret _ 
monitor, never filent in ſuch a mind as | 
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Miſs Parker's . its voice is neceſſary, 


warned her of a danger to which her 


peace muſt be expoſed in the ſame houſe 
with her ſon: the depredations which a 
certain paſſion had already made upon it, 
notwithſtanding a zealous oppoſition of 
its encroachments, forbad ſuch a diſ- 


_ 4 of herſelf. 


When 1 ſpeak of the ſecond propo- 
fition, I know you will not admit the 
force of my argument : you will not al- 


low that time can effect any change in 


your ſentiment, or that your future pro- 


ſpects in life are not as fixed and deter- 


mined as my own: many Hpinſters in their 


teens have made weighty reſolutions in 


favour of a ſingle life, but a very ſmall 
ſhare of experience is neceſſary to evince 
the mutability of ſuch reſolves, of which 
Miſs Parker is not inſenſible: convinced 
that you are yourſelf ignorant, how you 
may in future with to dedicate your for- 
tune, or how ſeverely you may regret 
the dilapidations occaſioned by too ex- 
tenſive a liberality, the rectitude of her 


mind, and that prudence in which ſhe 


poſſeſſes an unerring guide, roſe in oppo- 
fition 
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ſition to your generous. and friendly 
wiſhes. If her poor brother regains the 
bleſſing of health, Mr. Fitzhenry will 
joyfully exert his utmoſt intereſtin pro- 
curing him a comfortable and eligible 
eſtabliſhment, My principal anxiety 1s 
for the preſent: I fear they are reduced 
to the greateſt extremities, though TI 
know it is owing to her peculiar refine- 
ment of ideas, impregnated I fear, with 
a ſpecies of pride which will not ſubmit 
to aſſiſtance: tis abſurd to expect in- 
fallibility in the human mind, and a ins - 
tle miſtaken nicety in this one point, is 
the only ſtep I verily believe between her 
many excellencies, and the unattainable 
criterio of perfection. 

I fear the hopes, you entertained con- 
cerning Mr. Beville, were but the off- 
ſpring of your good wiſhes, or he could 
not certainly ſuffer the miſtreſs of his 
heart to be reduced to indigence and 
diſtreſs : his name reminds me of a piece 
of news which I only heard yeſterday, 
for which I may thank the loquacity of 
the apothecary, who attends my father : 
he is our gazetteer, our morning intel» 
8 ligencer, 
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ligencer, without whoſe aſſiſtance we 
mould be totally ignorant of all the 
little anecdotes of the vicinity: he in- 
formed me that we were ſoon to have 
the agreeable addition of Sir Edward and 
Lady Beville in the neighbourhood : that 
Pierpoint Manor, a ſpacious manſion 
which belongs to that family, but has 

been long uninhabited, is preparing for 
their reception: this change of reſidence, 
he ſays, is on account of her ladyſhip, to 
whom the country air is recommended, 
her health having ſuffered greatly from 
the undutiful conduct of her daughter, 
Tias time to releaſe. you from my vo- 
lubility, therefore adieu, fans ceremonie, 
only believe me ever and truly your 
ſincere friend, _ ; T 
LOUISA FITZHENRY. 


ETT.T-ER--CVI- 
LORD WESTVILLE TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


1 Received your voluminous epiſtle at 
the moment when I was accoutred, and 
Juſt upon the wing to behold another of 
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my | friends made the happieſt dog 
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Ho tantalizing to ſuch a poor miſer- 
able devil as myſelf I muſt change my 
ſociety to ſomething more upon a par 
with my own deſpondeney :—though, if 
limited to the claſs of broken hearted 
lovers, it will be reduced to very nar- 
row confines :—Cupid's fovereignty over 
the minds of men is greatly mutilated— 
Pluto and Bacchus, are now the reigning 
deities; the bottle and the gaming table 
ſo abſorb every faculty, that in them 
ſeem to confiſt the ſole enjoyments or 
miſeries of mankind—what a dreadful 
perverſion of the noble talents with which 
human nature is endued! All its original 
ſuſceptibility, its ſympathetic feelings, 
and every worthy principle which ac- 
companies it into the world, is eman- 
cipated or utterly obſcured: they are 
either lockt up in avarice, or drowned 
in intoxication: even liberality now de- 
rives not its ſource from generoſity but 
ſenſuality, and is the parent of penury : 
the treaſures of the voluptuary circulate, 
but not to comtort the aged, the blind, 
1 : the 
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the lame, or to relieve the indigent, but 
for the gratification of his own luxuri- 
ous appetites.— l have inſenſibly wan- 
dered into this ſtrain of morality :—I 
with I could acquire philoſophy ſufficient 
to teach me, that in baſking in the 
ſun-ſhine of my friend's happineſs, I 
might forget my own pain: — tis a phi- 
lanthropy I can never arrive at. I am 
not, thank heaven, ſuch a churl as to 
wiſh others unfortunate, becauſe I am 
unhappy, though I confeſs, my mind is 
at preſent more ſuited to the condolence 
of ſorrow than the participation of joy: 
I can fincerely rejoice in my friend's fe- 
licity, though not without breathing a 
figh, that my own fate is ſo diſſimilar. 

It may be urged that I. am afflifted 


for my miſdeeds, and that I receive only 


the due reward of my offences, but the 
ſtings of a guilty conſcience are no pal- 
liatives to the puniſhments which await 


1 > | 


This groaning ſtyle ill accords with 
the feſtivity of a wedding—How will 
your raptures ſubmit to ſo ill-timed an 


_ intruſion ?—-I am guilty of an error 1 


confeſs 


0 
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3 confeſs however, you can cafily releaſe 
& yourſelf from the entanglement, by com- 
mitting the gloomy {ſcroll to the flames, 
it will tamely ſuffer martyrdom, it will 
not make any refiſtance, or its writer 
feel any reſentment, | 
Pray, make my congratulations to your 
amiable bride, and every one who par- 
takes of your happineſs: think them not 
leſs fincere, becauſe they flow from a diſ- 
contented mind—no! when I feel myſelf 
incapable of rejoicing at the good for- 
tune of my friends, I will ceaſe to re- 
gret my own miſery. Your's 
1 WESTVILLE. 


I cannot reflect upon the intimacy ſub- 
ſiſting between Lady Louiſa Fitzhenry 
and the adorable Fanny, without whiſ- 
pering a petition, that I may be allowed 
ſome little advantages from the con- 
nexion.—Do, my dear fellow, ſometimes 
indulge me on the darling theme. Vet 
what is it that I wiſh!—in hearing her 
name! in talking of her! I am drinking 


my own deſtruction, and feeding a paſſion 
which 
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which deſtroys every enjoyment of my | 
life, and can end only in deſpair. 
I have hitherto eſcaped the pangs of iſ 
another rencontre, though I have ſeen 
Lady Wilſon twice—heaven forbid ! that 
Miſs Clifton's confinement ſhould pro- 
ceed from illneſs—the thought diſtracts 
me, and I dare not make one effort to 
relieve my ſuſpence : ſurely Lady Wil- 
ſon would not appear in public, whilſt 
her friend was indiſpoſed—but ſhe is 
ſuch an enthuſiaſtic devotee to faſhion- 
able folly, that no dependance can 0 
1 on rhat inference. 8 * 


LETTER CVIL 


MISS CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY. 


F CANNOT proceed methodically in 
anſwer to your laſt: my mind is ſo 
occupied by an event, which has de- 
prived me of the Poor Maria, that I am 
incapable of giving my thoughts any 


| other direction. Vain are our wiſhes to 


ſerve her ſhe is fled from our ſolicita- 
tions—ſhe has quitted E. — and ba- 
| niſhed _ 
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niſhed herſelf from the ſociety of every 
W friend—and alas! poverty and misfor- 
tunes are the companions of her flight— 
& what hardſhips! what diſtreſſes may ſhe 
not encounter! 
, My conjectures were not groundleſs; = 
the diſtracted Beville has this moment 
quitted me in all the agonies of deſpair— 
not many hours before he had obtained 
his father's conſent to his wiſhes, Miſs 
Parker left Exeter. Our miſeries aug- 
mented each other; every dreadful pro- 
ſpe& which frighted imaginations could 
ſuggeſt, was preſent to our minds. 
Whatever eſcaped the gloomy forefight 
of the one, was repreſented in all its ter- 
rors by the other. Had we as ſtudi- 
_ ouſly endeavoured to add weight to 
each others afflictions, as we ſincerely 
wiſhed to mitigate and conſole them, we 
could not have ſucceeded more effec- 
tually :—in ſhort, our interview laſted till 
every alarming conjecture was exhauſted, 
and we could no longer expreſs our ap- 
prehenſions but by our tears, nor could 
the invention of either, though fertile 


in evil, produce one plan which might 
n 
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poſſibly alleviate our afflitions, or point 
out the method moſt likely to re- 
trieve our loſt treaſure. Application to 
the Rector of R had been judici- 
ouſly, though unſucceſsfully made with 
the earlieſt opportunity by Mr. Beville: 
all the ſatisfaction which could be de- 
rived from his anſwer was, finding Miſs 
Parker bent upon retirement, he had re- 
commended the retreat, ſhe had fixed 
upon, but that he had entered into en- 
gagements too binding, not to betray the 
truſt repoſed in him, to make a diſco- 
very of its name or fituation, ny 
This account, which was flattering 
beyond the moſt ſanguine expectations, 
was inſtantly cruſhed, by an acknow- 
ledgement that he was little leſs alarmed 
for the ſafety of the fair fugitive than 
ourſelves, as her arrival at her purpoſed 
habitation, had been expected three days, 
and that ſhe had not yet appeared: all 
that he could therefore promiſe, was to 
apprize Mr. Beville of her ſafety as ſoon 
as he was aſſured of it: our anxiety 
now therefore principally reſts upon his 
filence—but i is not our preſent ſtate more 
| replete 1 
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replete with terror, than that which pre- 
W ceded it ?—Two poſts have fince paſt 
& without affording us any intelligence 
& whatſoever. Have we not then cauſe to 
fear that ſome calamity has interfered 
with her plan, and fruſtrated her inten- 
tions—Oh heavens !—how ill calculated 
is her fituation to brave te contingen- 
cies of fortune. BEE 
| Beville is a perfect Prince Pretiymahi, 
he iſſues forth his orders, and counter- 
mands them with ſo much precipitation 
and unſteadineſs, that his ſervants be- 
gin to tremble for his intellects: yeſter- 
day he ordered his horſes to this door, 
intending inſtantly to repair to the Rector 
of ——, but although both boots were 
on, one foot only was in the ſtirrup be- 
fore he changed his mind; fearing to 
leave in town the perſon he was going to 
ſeek in the country: nor is my advice 
leſs fluctuating than his actions. Hopes 
and fears ſucceed each other, though the 
latter are greatly predominant. It is at 
length determined that we are to wait 
the reſult of another poſt, and in caſe it 
affords us no information, Mr. Beville is 
| to 


» 
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to purſue his intention of viſiting the 
R ; in the mean time, every effort 
is to be exerted to diſcover her, if in 
this metropolis, which I think is moſt 
probable, and moſt to be dreaded; for 
how ineffeEtual may be all our endeavours 
in ſo immenſe and buſy a ſcene as Lon- | 
don. n+: 
The dinner bell interrupts This 5 


FANNY: 


choly ſubject, which I am determined 


not to renew, though J ſhall return to 


conclude my letter in the evening: I 
have now a ſufficiency of time, as the 


preſent ſtate of my mind prevents my 
entering into any engagements; indeed, 
diffipation itſclf has been ſome time upon 
the decline: Lady Wilſon, I believe, 
would now be upon the eve of her de- 
parture had not this miſerable incident 


intervened, and induced her to wait the 


ſucceſs of our inquiries. 

Bleſs me! how ſoon! and how deplor- 
ably is my prediction verified, reſpect- 
ing the poor unfortunate Lord Clifton! 


A young Oxonian, a diſtant relation of 


Lady Wilſon's dined here, and whilſt I 


was writing, informed her, that the 
Carlton 


Ed 
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| Carlton family were in the deepeſt diſ- 
| treſs; their eldeſt fon, whom they com- 
manded to travel, to avoid an alliance which 
_ they diſapproved, had in a fit of revenge 
attached himſelf to a milliner's appren- 
tice, whom he married, upon his arriyal 
on the Continent, and that he is the per- 
ſon to whom the paragraph in the Morn- 
ing Poſt, beginning with“ A certain 

& rats nobleman,” alludes. 
Immediately after the celebration of 
his haſty and imprudent nuptials, he 
wrote a wild and characteriſtic letter to 
one of his college friends, exulting in 
the anticipation of the mortification and 
| puniſhment, he ſhould inflict upon the old 
folks, by the introduction of his little 
ſempſtreſs; ſwearing, that he would ſuf- 
ter any thing to humble their pride, and 
teach them to know themſelves.—Alas, 
poor fellow! I fear he will himſelf feel 
the heavieſt effects of his own folly.—The' 
ſhort time he remained at college, after his 
ſudden return thither, was ſpent in every 
| ſpecies of debauchery. and exceſs; his 
mind inflamed by reſentment, and almoſt 
continual intoxication, was totally un- 
influenced 


& . „ 
influenced by reaſon: remonſtrances 
were unavailing ; his family were ap- 
prized of his conduct, and informed, that 
he would immediately be expelled the 
univerſity; to avoid a diſgrace ſo inevit- 
ably publick and indelible, he was hur- 
ried abroad, He found means, how- 
ever, to fruſtrate every prudential pur- 
poſe, by ſending his miſtreſs thither be- 
fore him; how he farther eluded the vi- 
gilance of his tutor I know not. I am 
particularly concerned at this event, as 
I am convinced it has not ſprung from a 
mind originally worthleſs, a total ſub- 
verſion of principles has effected his ruin; 
a miſtaken education may corrupt the 
worthieſt mind; high ſpirited, with 
ſtrong paſſions, he could ill brook the 
authoritative command, though perfect- 
ly docile and pliant to the voice of rea- 
ſon, when under the garb of friendſhip, 
while rebukes only ſerved to harden him 
in vice, perſuaſion and argument would 
have moulded him to virtue, but to their 
ſofter influence he was a ſtranger—in his 
infancy indulged indiſcriminately, in his 
later years every wiſh has been propor- 
tionably thwarted. 


„„ You 


a R of 


You ſee the loſs of one flirt is but a 
moiety of the trial my patience has ſuſ- 
E tained, would that all my grief proceeded 
from the ſame ſource; I rejoice ſincerely 
in the union of two minds ſo conſonant; 
ſo exactly formed for each other, as thoſe _ 
of Captain D. and his fair bride; as for 
vanity, 'tis a paſſion not eaſily ſubdued ; - 

mine conſoles itſelf in the reflection, that 

the modeſt charms of Cynthia, may 
pleaſe in the abſence of the more reful- 
gent beams of Phoebus, but being pla- 
nets which cannot ſhine together, they 
are ſecured from rivalry. 

My wiſhes for the 1 of Mr. 
and Mrs. Droitville are fervent and ſin- 
cere; I really feel myſelf partially inte- 
reſted in the welfare of the former, whoſe 
rectitude and probity of manners made 
a compleat conqueſt of- my eſteem, and 
| my knowledge of his lady, which I poſ- 
ſeſs only by proxy, is ſuch as makes me 
wiſh it perſonal. 

Summon your utmoſt fortitude, my 
dear friend, that you may be enabled to 
ſuſtain the ſhock with which you are 
threatened; though the moſt ſkilful of 

Fol ML D the 
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' Intereſting to yourſelf, 
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the faculty may form an erroneous judg. 


ment, yet it is leſs dangerous to give 
way to apprehenfions roo lively, than to 
expectations too ſanguine; preſent fear | 
heightens future felicity, and preſent 
hope adds anguiſh to future pain. 

I am truly proud of the Counteſs's and 
Mr. Fitzhenry's concurrence with my ſen- 
timents; my beſt reſpects attend them. 


Tours, ſincerely, 


FANNY CLIFTON, 


If any thing occurs to eaſe our alarms 


concerning my poor loft friend and her 


brother, you ſhall not remain a moment 


longer in ſuſpenſe than the diſtance re- 


quires, as I am ſure your anxiety on their | 
account will be little inferior to my own. 


LETTER CVII. 


| MR, FITZHENRY TO LORD WESTVILLE, 


M* beſt thanks are your due for your 
congratulations and good wiſhes, 
but I will haſten to a ſubject much more 


1 


r 3 hd CD 3-30 
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. Miſs Clifton is not ſecluded from ſo- 


ciety by indiſpoſition, but by the loſs of 
a much eſteemed friend, whom I ap- 
poſe you likewiſe knew in E-—, her 
name is Parker, having been by a ow 
ceſſion of misfortunes reduced to pover- 


ty, actuated by the moſt uncommon prin- 


ciples of generoſity and magnanimity, 
ſhe has withdrawn herſelf, from a fear of 
becoming burthenſome to her friends; to 
enumerate all the viciſſitudes of fortune 
from which her preſent calamitous ſitua- 


tion proceeds, is a taſk I am unable to 


perform, as I am not myſelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with them; ſo far I know, that 
they have originated 1 in the benevolence 
of her hem  * 

The generous and ſalceptible feelings 
of Miſs Clifton are torn with anguiſh by 
this event, nor are Lady Louiſa's ſuffer- 
ing's inconſiderable on the occafion, 
though ber unhappineſs in the ſituation 


of her father, ill admits of aggravation, 


her miſery diſtracts me, my only earthly 


whh is to ſee her happy. 


I hourly expect the Earl's diſſolution; 


his wie and daughter are flattered by his 
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frequent ſlumbers, and I dare not un- 
deceive them; from an inexcuſeable 
weakneſs, I dare not diſcloſe to them 
their fatal import, while I ſhudder at the 
poſſible conſequences of my filence; I 
am not equal to the taſk of preparing 
them for the impending blow, of which 
his preſent lethargic ſtate, the doctor 
informs me, is in this caſe, a certain 
warning. | 
How happy is the reflection, that by | 
the fincerity of his repentance, his wound- 
ed conſcience was reſtored to peace and 
«tranquillity before he became inſenſible 
of his ſituation. Bleſs me! I hear a 
ſcream! Heavens and. n it is my 
wife.— 2 N 
All is over; it was che voice of — 
Louiſa by which I was alarmed, ſhe was 
unfortunately the only perſon in the room 
with her father when he died, a ſudden 
groan as ſhe ſate by the bed-fide, (the 
nurſe having juſt left him) ſtartled her, 
but before ſhe could move from her ſeat 
he had expired. The ſhock, thus ag- 
gravated, was too ſevere for her tender 
#pirics ; ; the juſt uttered the faint ſcream 
which 


which alarmed me, and ſunk upon the 
bed almoſt as lifeleſs as the corps by her 
fide; in this fituation I found her con- 
ceive my feelings at the agonizing ſight; 
I took her in my arms, and in the moſt 
frantic accents of deſpair, which terror 
could excite, was calling to her and con- 
juring her to ſpeak to me, as if her in- 
animation was the effect of choice, when 
moſt happily the nurſe returned with her 
woman ; ſhe was then removed to her 
apartment; I thank Heaven, this fright- 
ful ſuſpenſion of her faculties was by 
proper attention of very ſhort duration, 
but the perturbation of her mind has con- 
tinued without any obvious alleviation, 
The Counteſs, who is certainly the firſt 
of women, {ſupports herſelf with that for- 
titude, which has never, upon the moſt 
afflicting exigencies, forſaken her; the 
has even aided my efforts to ſuſtain the 
weak ſpirits of her daughter, and our 
united intreaties have at length prevailed 
upon her to take ſome reſt :—Ir is now 
two o'clock, and about the fame hour 
yeſterday, I found her in the dreadful 
fituation I have deſcribed; ſince when, 
M Is: :. 7 
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ſhe has wept almoſt inceſſantly, her 
nerves not naturally ſtrong, are greatly 
affected ; her tears, though I am ſenfible 
they relieve the oppreſſion on her ſpirits, 


petrify me; I blame myſelf, —I blame 
the ſervants, for that want of caution, 


Which expoſed her to the whcle weight 
of a cataſtrophe, we had ſo much reaſon 
to apprehend was hourly approaching. 
I muſt now, with all the patience I can 
acquire fubmit to him, whoſe lenient 
hand can alone reſtore ſerenity to my 
mind, by the re-eſtabliſhment of her 
happineſs in whom mine is centred. 
The funeral of the Earl is, by his own 


deſire, to be conducted with the utmoſt 


privacy; his remains are on Tueſday 


next to be interred in the family vault : 


« I have not lived,“ ſaid he, to be be- 
* loved, nor can I expect my death to 
c be lamented; I wiſh not to improve 
the ſemblance of ſorrow where I have 
not deſerved the reality ; I defire not 
4 by pompous ſolemnities or vain parade 
ce to perpetuate the memory of my miſ- 
& deeds, but that in this world my fol- 


_ 


6 


* 


c 
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lies may be —_— and with a fervent 
* — 
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| « hope, that in the next my penitence 
« may be received; I wait the awful 

« ſummons with a peaceful reſignation 
| © to the will of Heaven.” 

TI hope by another poſt our fituation 
will have aſſumed a more ſerene aſpect; 
the calm repoſe which my Louiſa at pre- 
ſent enjoys, promiſes the moſt ſalutary 
effe&ts.—I think you will join in a friend- 
ly ejaculation that the proſpect may not 
be deluſive; 1 ſhould then only have to 
wiſh that your happineſs was as complete 
as that of your ſincere friend 
FRANCIS FITZHENRY» 


LETTE NR CIX. 


MISS CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY: 


1 morning has produced a letter 

_ which ſerves, alas! only to cheriſh 
our alarms and give ſtrength to our ap- 
prehenſions.— No tidings have arrived 
in any quarter; every ſtage from hence 
to their intended retreat, has undergone 
a minute enquiry by the rector, who ad- 
viſes Mr. Beville to purſue the ſame plan 
A upon 
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upon the road to E—-—, but J fear it 
will be equally unavailing. I am all ter- 
Tor and alarm; the perturbation of my 
ſpirits has brought on a ſlow nervous 
fever, and a violent pain in my head 
prevents my ſaying more, than that I am 
ſincerely yours, 
FANNY CLIFTON, 


LETTER CX. 


FROM. THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


RECUR filence, my dear friend, grieves 
without ſurprifing me; for alas! I 
know too well the melancholy cauſe; to be 
unconcerned, to be unaffected, nature, filial 
duty, and the delicacy of your feelingsfor- 
bid, and to combat the firſt tide of affliction, 
were it even by the voice of reaſon itſelf, 
were only to add ſtrength to the current, 
or by refiſting i its natural impulſes, ſpread 
an inundation bver the mind, which may 
PE ent rely deſtructive of that fortitude 


Ae that Tefignation which time and re- 


Hection will ever afford to the virtuous 
and religious mind. A calm retroſpec- 
5 N tion 
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tion of paſt occurrences muſt prove a 
powerful reſtorative to your peace and 
ſerenity ; reflect, my love, that thoſe in- 
cidents which have indeared to you, and 
rendered valuable the life of your loſt _ * 
parent, have likewiſe deprived death f 
tits ſting and the grave of its horrors; let 
your grief be buried in your gratitude 
to the divine diſpoſer of events, who ſo 
wonderfully recalled him from the path 
of vice, and illumined his long alienated 
mind with rays of virtue. | 

Confider, my dear, that by ſummon- 
ing your own fortitude,. you will be en- 
abled to become a prop and ſupport to 
the Counteſs; and I am certain no mo- 
tive can more powerfully animate your 
exertions to ſubdue the vehemence of 
your own afflictions, than a proſpect of 
mitigating hers. 

I intreat you to indulge me with a 
line; let me not continue to ſaffer the 
torture of ſuſpenſe upon your account, 
as well as for the poor loſt Maria; in- 
deed, my heart is almoſt broke,. my ſpi- 
rits are reduced from the ſummit of vi- 
vacity, to the very abyſs of deſpondency, 
Ds and 
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and the mind and body are too nearly 
allied to be long feparate in their ſuffer- 
ings, yet I am better than when I wrote 
laſt, though a ſlow fever ſtill hangs upon 
me; my apothecary wants to ſend me 
immediately into the country, but unleſs 
accompanied by the poor Maria I doubt 
his preſcription would be unavailing. 

Pray make my moſt reſpectful com- 
pliments to the Counteſs and Mr. Fitz- 
henry; may the former ſuſtain the weight 
of the preſent melancholy event with 
her wonted fortitude, and may her fu- 
ture life prove a mirror of the calm ſe- 
renity of her mind, e your affecti- 
onate, 


' FRANCES CLIFTON. | 


- 


LETTER CXL 


— 


M133 CLIFTON TO EDWARD DEVIL IE, ESQ. 


EAD the incloſed, which I have 
this moment received by the penny 
poſt; I cannot comment upon the con- 
_ rents, nor is it neceſſary.—I fly inftantly 
S + attend the * ul mts congra- 
tulate 


* 
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tulate you I congratulate myſelf, and, 


in ort, am en intoxicated with j joy. 
f. CLIFTON. - 


LETTER CXIL 


TO Miss CLIFTON, LADY WILSON'S, GROSVENOR= | 
| SQUARE. 


0 Encloſed 3 is the foregoin g. * 


MAD AM, 


1 lady for who a am informed) 

1 you have ſuffered much anxiety, 

now refides at the Queen's Head, a toy- 
ſhop, Ne. Holborn. 

The perſon who has the honour of 
tranſmitting to you this intelligence, will 
ever, though in ſecret, enjoy a delight 
inexpreſſible, from a conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing in ſome meaſure contributed to your 


happineſs and — 


Ps LEW 
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Err Cxit. 
LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY TO MISS CLIFTON... | 


ORTITUDE and firmneſs have been, 
and I fear will continue, perfections 
far above my atchievement; often has 
the weakneſs and flexibility of my diſ- 
poſition been painfully remarked by the 
attentive eye of my diſcerning mother, 
and many have been the methods fe has 
adopted to invigorate my mind, and to 
inculcate thoſe mental ſupports ſo ne- 
ceſſary to encounter, even the natural 
changes and viciſſitudes of life, but na- 
ture is unconquerable. 

The recent ſhock, which it was my 
misfortune to ſuſtain in its utmoſt vigour, 
was more than my ſpirits could. ſupport; 
I was unhappily the only perſon in the 
room with my father when he expired; 
but I will not retrace a ſcene which has 
been productive of ſo Ry ſevere ſen- 
ſations. 

I bluſh to ſay, that inſtead of being a 
prop to my mother, by her I have been 
" RE comforted 


* 


n . 


eomforted and conſoled; ſhe is but 
what words can do juſtice to her virtues 

—to her numberleſs perfections? The 
unremitting tenderneſs of m worthy 
Fitzhenry, has been a wonderful ſupport 
to us both; you cannot think how diffi- 
cult I find it to reſtrain my pen from 
wandering in his praiſe, which is a va- 
nity I have often ſeen. in ridiculous mo- 
thers, and am therefore determined, if 
poſſible, to check it in myſelf, and am 
happy to reflect that his merits want not 
an eulogium. ; 

Though my e have been ſo 
much engaged by my own afffictions, 
they are ſtill alive to thoſe of my friends: 
the uncertain ſtate of our beloved Miſs 
Parker, greatly diſtreſſes me; nor am I 
by any means eaſy on your account; ne- 
ver before, I believe, was ſo unbounded 
a vivacity and ſo acute a ſenſibility united 
in the ſame perſon; indeed, Fanny, you 
muſt be cautious, do not ſuffer the ſuſ- 
ceptibility of your feelings to prey upon 
your conſtitution; confider, whilſt your 
ſympathizing heart bleeds for the cala- 
mities of your friends, there are ſome 
equally 


vauetly intereſted in your happineſs, and 
none more than your 
 LOVISA FITZHENRYs 


LETTER Cxiv. 


LORD WESTYILLE TO MR, FITZHENRY. 


] AM really ſorry "_ you, though no 
other ſimilarĩity exiſts in our fituations; 
yet, as a lover, I can ſympathize in the 
miſery you muſt endure from the afflict- 
ed ſtate of the miſtreſs of your affections; 
yet your's is but a natural effect, ſprung 
from a natural cauſe, which time, I truſt, 
has already alleviated, and will totally 
_ eradicate: you are not like me, laſhed | 
with the heavy ſtripes of your own folly ; 
you have not prepared for yourſelf the 
bitter draught ; you taſte it merely to be- 
come more fenfible of ſucceeding fweets, 
while every bliſs fmiles upon your future 
proſpects; mine preſent a dreary waſte, 
replete with mifery and ſelf- accuſation, 
nor can I purſue any path to extricate 
myſelf from its horrors, for never ſhall 
my lips profane again the ſhrine of vir- 
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tue, by giving utterance to a paſſion my 
own crimes have rendered deſpicable ;— 
mark the different rewards of vice and vir- 
tue—for almoſt the only honeſt action of 
my tife, how amply am I repaid. Ithought 
myſelf nobly recompenſed in the re- 
covered happineſs of poor Sutton, who 
delights in his new profeſſion, lives upon 
little more than his pay, and is clearing 
off incumbrances, and growing rich 
daily: yet this is not all, paſſing through 
Holborn, I ſtopt at a toy ſhop to purchaſe 
a little bamboo cane, when to my in- 
finite aſtoniſhment, in the face of its 
miſtreſs, I thought I recognized my 
quondam friend Miſs Drury. Bleſs me! 
my eyes muſt certainly deceive me, ex- 
claimed I, indeed her altered dreſs, and 
almoſt every part of her appearance, 
gave ſuch powerful contradiction to the 
teſtimony of her features, that T knew 
not what to think, till the, bluſhing, 
acknowledged herſelf to be the late com- 
panion of Mr. Sutton, 

This confeffion was fucceeded by warm 
and elaborate effuſions of — for 


oy ſervices, I hag rendered her; 


a 
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accompanied her expreſſions, and I really 


believe, ſhe uſed nothing more than the 


language of ſincerity, which though not 
a little diſtreſſing, afforded me ſenſations 


- more pleafing than any I ever before ex- 


perienced. Let the moſt abandoned 
libertine once enjoy ſuch bleſſings as were 
mine at that moment, and return to his 
vicious practices if he can;—let him 
once feel the genuine ſatisfaction of pa- 
tronizing virtue, and he will thence- 
forward contemn every oppoſite prin- 
ciple. I at length, though with much 
difficulty, reſtrained the grateful ebul- 


litions of her thankful heart, and enquired 


into the particulars of, and whether ſhe 
liked her ſituation; whether her ſtipend 
was regularly paid; whether ſhe was ſuc- 
ceſsful in bufineſs,, and what had in- 
duced her to make choice of her preſent 
occupation. To the firſt queſtion ſhe 
anſwered, that ſhe had never before 
| known the true enjoyment of happineſs z 
to the ſecond, that ſhe conſtantly ſent 
upon the appointed day, and received 


her money from the bank without diffi» 


= did. 
% / | 
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did | candles well, that ſhe believed the 


could earn a decent ſubſiſtence by her 
profits in trade, even without thoſe re- 
ſources my generoſity had granted her; 
to the laft, that her mind had ſuſtained 
many conflicts between the different al- 

lurements of virtue and vice, and that at 
length, her conſcience which had never 
been entirely callous to the ſtings of re- 
morſe, pleaded in favour of the former, 
and inclined her to facrifice the vain and 


unſatisfactory emoluments of fin, for the 
more ſabſtantial, tranquil, and ſerene 


facility attendant upon honeſt induſtry. 
Her candid mode of expreſſion con- 
vinced me of her ſincerity, and I con- 


gratulated her upon fo meritorious and 


laudable change of ſentiment. © Vir- 
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tue, ſaid the, © is its own reward, 
and it is well that it is, for deſerving. 
it, is not ſufficient to ſecure the ap- 
plauſe of the world; who can eſcape 
the baleful breath of calumny, when 
even your Jordſhip, of whoſe extra- 
ordinary merit I can bring ſo many 
inconteſtible proofs, is reflected upon: 


fame even ſtigmatizes you with the 
ON name 


© my catalogue of perfections, or you 


attribute it to a heart overwhelmed with 


quitting the ſhop ſhe called me back, 
„ my lord,” ſaid ſhe, I beg pardon 


you are never fo happy as when aſſiſt- 
ing the diſtreſſed, it ocgurs to me that 
„ through your means I may afford a 
«6. pgor unhappy young creature, who is 
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«© name of libertine.— . Hold,” ſaid I, 
« Mrs. Owen,” (which is the name the 
has aſſumed) “ you are again wandering 
« into the forbidden path, I am ſure 
« you cannot reckon modeſty amongſt 


« would ſpare me the embarraſſment of 
“ liſtening to ſo many undeſerved enco- 
« miums.” By the bye, every word ſhe 
uttered was ſuch a confounded rap upon 
my knuckles, that ſhe could not have made 
choice of a more humiliating ſubject ;— 
the begged ten thouſand pardons for the 
liberty ſhe had taken, but hoped I would 


gratitude, which could not reſtrain the 
violence of its emotions, Tay 

I chatted with her about ten minutes 
and then took my leave; but as I was 


e for detaining you, but knowing that 


ſome relief; if you 
5 will 
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« will be ſo obliging as to be fd 
„ for a few minutes, I will relate to you 


her ſituation as far as I am acquainted 
with it.—About a fortnight ago, the 
oſtler from the Eagle came here, 
and enquired if I could accommodate 
a young gentleman in a deep con- 
ſumption, and his fiſter with two rooms 
upon moderate terms : my upper floor 
being® diſengaged, I informed him 
what were my rates, and in about a 
quarter of an hour the poor young 
man, who then looked like a corps, 
was brought hither i in a chair attended 
by his ſiſter on foot, the former was 
put into a bed immediately, from 
which he never aroſe; He grew worſe 
and worſe every day, in conſequence 
of which the poor young woman's 
miſery was enough to pierce a heart 
of Neel: I ſoon ſaw likewiſe, that ex- 
treme poverty was an. attendant upon 
their calamities, for although the bro- 


ther wanted nothing that was neceflary 


or proper, the fiſter has not taſted any 


thing the whole time but bread and 
- "ny and indeed greatly have I been 


10 aſtoniſhed * 
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c aftoniſhed that nature has ſupported 
«itſelf, under the fatigues of conſtant 
« watching and want of nouriſhment: || 
the young man's ſufferings ended on] 
e Tueſday laſt, but thoſe of his poor 
be ſiſter ſtill continue, I believe, almoſt 
her laſt farthing has been drained from 


* 
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* 
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© her by the funeral. She ſays ſhe has ir 
6 friends, yet ſhe will not apply tothem, MW fl 
cc after having reſiſted their repeated im- I 


& portunities when her poor brother 
« wanted relief more than herſelf, ſhe 
ce cannot endure the imputation of ſel- lt * 
“ fiſhneſs, which a petition to them in 
«her preſent fituation muſt authorize: 
© to her own induſtry alone therefore 
ic will the truſt for ſupport. She hopes, 
“ ſhe ſays, by doing a little millinery 
c or plain work, or any thing of the 
ce kind ſhe can procure, to diſcharge a 
ce trifling debt to myſelf, and to be 
& enabled to pay for her journey into 
6 ſhire, (which was her intended 
© route, when ſhe met with a melancholy 
4 delay in her brother's illneſs and death) 
ee without parting with any of her ap- 
* Parel, as he is going into a gentee} 
e 6 family 


* 


A 
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Yi family, where it will be neceſſary for her 
to appear well: as to my little demand, 
„I have made her repeated offers to can- 


n cel it, but ineffectually. All the aſſiſt- 
(“ ance ſhe would accept of me was to find 
ther work” “ and pray,” interrupted I, 


what is the name of this fair prodigy”— 
indeed there appeared to me ſomething ſo 
florid and romantic in the account, that 
I doubted its  veracity—** her name is 
Parker, replied Mrs. Owen“ Par- 
« ker,” re- itirated I, almoſt planet ſtruck 
at the ſound—< pray, could I ſee the 
„lady?“ There, there, Sir,” cried the 
q cagerly, © that's her this moment going 
te through the back parlour,” “ 
I turned my head quickly, and through 
a window which ſeparated it from the ſhop, 
beheld our identical Miſs Parker! The 
Miſs Parker for whoſe loſs the adorable 
and feeling Fanny has ſuffered ſo many 
anxious moments; but how dreadfully 
changed, watching and faſting has re- 
duced her to the ghoſt of her former 
ſelf. I cannot ſay how much I was 
W ſhocked by her altered appearance; I 
. have * Miſs Clifton of the reſi- 
: | denee 
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paying her debts, which did not quite] 
amount to a guinea, and would have left 
more; but though to the firſt offer ſhe 
yielded with reluctance, the ſecond ſhe 


Ohl that my life had been a ſucceſſion 


terms to your amiable Lady Louiſa ? Is 


_ the not as | hol deſpiſe the name of 
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dence of her friend, in e note written u 


a feigned hand, and without a name 


How I glory! how I exult! in thi 
trifling ſervice which kind chance ha 
enabled me to perform. I told Mrs, 
Owen, I knew the lady and her friends, 
but deſired my name might not be men. 
tioned, as her exceſſive delicacy might 
fruſtrate my intentions. I inſiſted upon 


perſiſted in refuſing, ſaying ſe Naa itÞ 
would be unavailing. 3-4 

Thus for one irreproachable act, ſee 
with what tenfold meaſure I am repaid! | 


of ſuch! I might then te: hoped 1 
. 0p . 
Dare I wiſh to be ee e in any 


ſhe the friend of Miſs Clifton? And 


| WAS VILLES 
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LETTERK CIT 


Miss CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY. 


"HE poor loſt ſheep is recovered? 

our dear Maria is found, and now 
with me:—you muſt give way to my 
tranſports ? my ſpirits are ſo exhilarated, 
that J fear my ideas will ſoar a little out 
of the reach of common ſenſe, but I'll 
be as intelligent as I can. 

A note without a name directed me to 
the poor fugitive. May every bleſſing 
however await the writerof it whoever he 
is:—poor thing, her voluntary exile in- 
volved her in every ſpecies of diftreſs, 
in its moſt aggravated form—ſhe has 
buried her poor brother, and has herſelf 
been almoſt loſt for want of the common 
neceſſaries of life, Her whole fund 
amounted only to the value of thirty-two 
guineas when ſhe left E—, fifteen pounds 
of which was in a bank note, and unfor- 
tunately placed in her brother's pocket- 
book; the remainder except what was 
receflary for their travelling expences 
| Oman 


ol - FANNY: 
(which were trifling, as they had pro- 
_ cured a returned chaile at a very reaſon- 
able rate) was cautiouſly concealed a- 


mongſt their clothes. They purſued Þ 


their route without interruption, till 
croſfing Hounſlow Heath at a late hour, 
they were attacked by a highwayman, 
who after having ranſacked their pockets, 
being ſtill diffatisfied, continued his 
ſearch till he found the unfortunate 
pocket-book under the cuſhion of the 
Chaiſe, nor would he then have been con- 
tented, had not the approach of paſſen- 
gers obliged A to n a precipitate 
retreat. 

This 1 3 pied fatal 
to the weak frame of Mr. Parker, he 
could ſcarcely be ſaid to breathe during 
the reſt of his journey, and in the courſe 


of the night he had ſeveral convulſions. 


The inn to which they had been directed 


by the choice of the poſt-boy could not 


accommodate him, nor was it a proper 
fituation for an invalid; he was obliged 
therefore, even in this wretched ſtate, 
to be removed the next day to lodgings 
in the neighbourhood, where he lingered 

a week 
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g week kd: he was relcaſed from a 
life of pain and miſery. . 
The good woman of the houſe has 
informed me of many melancholy par- 
ticulars, relative to the diſtreſs of my 
poor friend; and Maria herfelf ſays, that 
ES ſhe believes her preſent exiſtence is in 
ſome meaſure owing to her kindneſs and 
attention, 1 
I was introduced to a poor pale ema- 
ciated figure, in which L could trace 
little reſemblance of. the valued Parker: 
her eyes were fixed upon ſome plain 
work; upon my entrance ſhe ſtarted, 
and attempted to. riſe, but ſunk again- 
into her ſeat, and burſt into a flood ef 
tears: my emotions were not leſs vio- 
lent than her own, and we wept over 
each other in ſpeechleſs agitation for 
ſome time before either could utter a 
ſyllable, nor can I give any clear 
account of the reſult of our returning 
faculties; ſuffice it to ſay, that after 
much toil, and perſeverance in combat- 
ting a falſe delicacy. we have ſo often 
deplored, I at length took her almoſt by 
force to Lady Wilſon's. | | ©: 
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When T called aſide the hoſteſs, in 


order to ſettle her account, ſhe ſurprized 


me, by ſaying, the debt was already dif. 


charged by a gentleman, who ſaid he 


khew Miſs Parker and her friends; this 
muſt certainly be the kind informant? 
yet to whom we are obliged for theſe 
friendly offices, T am at a loſs to con- 
jecture. 

Not a ſoul occurs to my imagination 


but the renegade Plume, and if he is 


capable of ſo worthy an action, how i 
blameable has my conduct been towards 
him; for my note is a convincing evi- 
dence, that whoever it was, he was un- 
influenced by any evil views. Poor Maria 
is greatly hurt by this tranſaction: ſhe 
ſhrinks at the burden of an obligation 


even to a friend, and is wonderfully op- 


preſſed at owing one to a ſtranger, 

As ſoon as we got home, I diſpatched 
my maid to purchaſe two ſuits of mourn- 
ing, one ſor morning, and one for even- 
ing, with a proper quantity of linen, 


My mantua-maker had luckily worked 


for her before, therefore knew her ſize; 


| 1 2g I ſhall be * obliged” to wrangle, 


almoſt 
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almoſt fight with her, before I can pre- 
vail upon her to accept them. 

She will not at preſent liſten to any 
plan but the old one of ſervitude, but I 
truſt Mr. Beville, when he waits upon 
her with his propoſals in form ſigned by 
the old folks, will be able to overcome 
her ſcruples—they have not met yet. 1 
who act as general upon the occaſion, 
will not ſuffer an interview-till the lady's 
ſpirits are more 8 to ſo nen 
an event. Is h 

Was I not ſenſible, you would not for- 
give any neglect or delay on a ſubject in 
which you are ſo feelingly intereſted, I 
ſhould not have ſpared ſo much time 
from the poor Miſs Parker, who you 
may imagine after ſuch repeated trials, 
continues very languid and low: I am 
ſure her indiſpoſition will be a ſufficient 
= conſideration without any further apo. 
W logy for quitting you abruptly. The 
beſt reſpects attend the Counteſs and Mr. 
F itzhenry, of your ſincere friend 
F. CLIFTONs 
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LETTER CXVI. 


LADY LOVISA FITZHENRY TO MISS CLIFTON, 


Sincerely congratulate you, and join 
moſt fervently in your joy upon the 
happy event which has reſtored to you the 
loſt Maria. But to whom, do you think 


you are obliged for the delightful intelli- 
"gence ? upon whom have you been laviſh- 
ing bleflings and praiſes? © May every 


« bleſſing await the toriter of it, whoever he 
& 7s.” Did not the ſentence run in that 
key? yes, verily, and cannot be recalled, 


even when TI proclaim, that Lord Weſt- 
ville was the man. I have betrayed a ſe- 


cret, but to conceal it, was beyond the 
power of woman. You are fairly caught 
indeed, Fanny ! I have many little anec- 
dotes to relate, much to his Lordſhip's 
credit, but I ſhall poſtpone them to an- 
other opportunity, to exerciſe your curi- 
olity. 

What a aids has our angelic 


friend ſuſtained ; a very preſſing invitation 
T 3 5 "4 
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to make Belmont Caſtle her reſidence, ſhall 
accompany this. I expect your good 
offices to enforce my entreaties : conſider 
the vicinity of Pierpoint manor. I may 
now likewiſe claim the performance of 
your promiſe; after ſo many delays, which 
I admit have been unavoidable, do not 
ſuffer any ideal obſtacles 'to poſtpone a 
viſit for which I am all impatience. I 

do not with Miſs Parker to reſign the ſu- 
perior advantages of your ſociety for mine, 
I wiſh to enjoy the —— of all my 
beſt friends at once. 
I am forry to ſay, I muſt ſoon looſe my 
mother ; ſhe will not be prevailed upon 
to ſtay with us, but has taken a houſe 

about five miles from hence, whither Miſs 
Moſtyn accompanies her, and I feel my- 
ſelf happy in_the thoughts of her having 
the ſociety of ſo amiable a woman. | 
_ Givemy reſpectful compliments to Lady 
Wilſon. The Counteſs and Mr. Fitz- 
henry unite in love with your ever ab 
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LETTER CXVIL 


use CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY, 


1 Am more offended by the letter I have 


juſt received, than I thought poſſible, 
from any thing proceeding from your 


hands; how could you be ſo unmerciful ? 


I own I ſhould feel the weight of an obli- 
gation leſs from any one than Lord Weſt- 
ville, yet I repent not of the bleſſings 


which, in the firſt tranſports of my joy, I 


beſtowed upon him, nor do I wiſh to re- 
call them. Heaven knows, I wiſh him no 
evil, and am ready to add another prayer, 
that his ſins may be forgiven him. I am 
glad you know many favorable circum- 
ſtances of him, but hope that he may not 
become the ſubject of our correſpondence. 
His actions are equally as indifferent to 
me as himſelf, If I acknowledge that 
I once loved him, it is no more than you 
was before acquainted with: but could the 
man who would treat me like a common 
proſtitute, ſteal into wy houſe at midnight, 

EI inſult 
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; alt and endeavour to betray the virtue 
of an helpleſs orphan? Could ſuch a man 
be any, longer intitled to the continuance 
of a virtuous, and diſintereſted affection ? 
8 Eſteem muſt inſtinctively revert from ſu ch 
a character! and do you think my nature 
would ever permit me to encourage love 
under any other ſanction ? Favour me fo 
far as not to ſuffer this unpleaſing ſubject 
to intrude itſelf into our correſpondence 
for the future; if you fancy you diſcover 
in my feelings a weakneſs and imbecility 
incompatible with my judgment and prin- 
ciples, is it kind to, cheriſh its pernicious 
growth, and to aſſiſt it in enfeebling a 
mind, and deſtroying an underſtanding 
which, whilſt it ſtands in need of borrow- 
ed ſupports, can il bear being dere e 

ol its own? | 
Mr. Beville was ſo untractable and i im- 
patient that I was obliged to conſent to an 
interview ſooner than I intended, under 
this reſtriction, however, that he ſhould 
appear a few days only in the character of 
a friend, to which he in his turn agreed, 
provided I would not apprize the lady of 
his p weh, which requeſt I too unthink- 
E 4 ingly 
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ingly granted but hank my ſtars all is 
right now! We were at breakfaſt when 
he came, he entered the room without 
being announced, and his ſudden appear- 
ance threw our poor friend into ſuch a 
violent trepidation, that the tea cup rattled 
upon the ſaucer in her hand, and at length 
one of thoſe enviable white arms you uſed 
ſo much to admire, received the contents 
| of it. This accident involved the whole 
party in a ſtate of agitation, but the fair 
ſufferer, -I believe, found relief in the ge- 
neral confuſion. The ſcald was happily 
not of a very ſerious nature, and in ſome 
degree relieved that embarraſſment that 
had been the occaſion of it: it juſt afforded 
her power of ſpeech ſufficiently to apolo- 
_ gize for her aukwardneſs, and the trouble 
ſhe had given us; but when ſhe attempted 
to addreſs Mr. Beville, her tremor return- 
ed fo violently, that ſhe was glad of the 
excule the diſcompoſure of her dreſs agree 
ed, to withdraw, - 

Her ſwajn had not bekield this diſaſter 
without infinite terror and alarm, though 
by his ſucceeding rapture, I conjecture that 
he un the n to extract ſome ſecret 

1 concluſions 
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concluſions from it, not very unfavourable 
to his own wiſhes : as his intentions, with 

regard to Miſs Parker, were public, and 
known to every one but the object of 
them, Lady Wilſon's preſence was no 
reſtraint, and he proteſted- that he could 
no longer wave a declaration upon which 
his future happineſs or miſery depended ; 
that ſuſpence became inſupportable, and 
he was determined that very day ſhould 
decide his fate. 

Miſs Parker was not long abſent : civi- 
lity to Mr. Beville, whoſe viſit was to her- 
ſelf, demanded- as ſpeedy a return as poſ- 
ſible, and I rejoiced to ſee that her ſpirits 
were tolerably recovered, as I knew they 
were ſoon to encounter a ſeverer trial. 
Lady Wilſon and myſelf took early, 
though ſeparate opportunities of retiring, 


= and after paſting ſome time in the muſic. 


room, her ladyſhip took her chair to pay 
ſome viſits, and I entertained myſelf with 
poring over a ſtupid book, in my dreſ- 
ſing- room, till I was joined by Maria; 
who looked fo pretty, ſo fooliſh, and ſo 
embarraſſed, and bluſhed fo enchantingly, 
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that I thought I never ſaw ſo beautiful, 
1 eee a figure. 

e Bleſs me, child!“ exclaimed J, * i 
cc has befallen you? you look ſo queerly, 
e that 1 cannot for my life diſcover whe- 
te ther you are vexed or pleaſed.“ 
I am indeed,“ ſaid ſhe, (two pearly 
drops at the ſame time ſtealing down her 
cheeks) © greatly affected. Oh! Miſs 
& Clifton ! could you have ſuppoſed that 
« I ſhould ever be the declared object of 
« Mr. Beville's choice, and that too, 
T with the ſanction of his family.” 

"«« Suppoſe no!“ replied I, “ ſuppo- 
oy ſition was out of the queſtion; I have 
© known long, that he was dying for you, 
*I faw plainly that you would live for 
al each other.” 

« What a wild creature you is; ſaid 
1 ce no ſubject, however ſerious, can 
« be exempt from your mirth.— “ You 
« never was more miſtaken 1n your life,” 
returned I, © but I acknowledge my 
« friend's happineſs, does not appear 
to me calculated to excite melan- 
% holy.” ho 
„ K cc Why 


8 .- © Why. I own, - fans ſhe, that 
eto pretend to receive no ſatisfaction 
| « from a; partiality, by which I am fo _ 
« highly honoured, would be an affecta- 1 
„ tion I deſpiſe, yet how can I, my dear | 
„ friend, reconcile to my conſcience the 

only return in my power to make, to 

“ ſo diſintereſted an affection: am I not 

« poor and pennyleſs? will not the diſ- 

« parity of ſuch an alliance render me deſ- 

« picable to Mr. Beville's friends, and 
« contemptible to myſelf? ſhall I not 
« continually feel myſelf a barrier to their | 
«© more elevated views: whilſt mine are = 
« indiſcriminately pronounced, mercenary I 
« and ſelf- intereſted. 

If you are determined, Maria,” ſaid 

1, (out of all patience,) © to refine away 

your happineſs, you muſt purſue your 

* own. plan ; I own, had Sir Edward 

« and Lady Beville refuſed their concur- 

e rence, I ſhould have applauded. your 

* maxims ; I ſhould have thought it dero- 

W © gatory to your character to have accept- 

ad the propoſals of their ſon, unau- 

= © thorized by their conſent; but that ob. 
Sf NOR being removed, I ſee no other 
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1 of ſufficient weight to bmg Belzer 
cc the mutual affection of O worthy 
4 people, whoſe minds were formed for 
each other. 
Money I am certain, can e of no 
&© conſequence to the Beville family, ex- 
„ cept from that rapacious deſire of ac- 
*© cumvlating and adding wealth to wealth, 
<« ſo invincible in the minds of ſome men. 
6 They have no mortgages to clear off, 
e or charges to defray : they have not 
“ only an eſtate large and unencumbered, 
ec but they have large poſſeſſions in ſpecie, 
«as well as in land: you cannot there- 
« fore make Mr. Beville poor by marry- 
<« ing him; and that lady would gain very 
4c little applauſe from me, whoſe falſe de- 
& licacy could induce her to make the 
% man ſhe loved miſerable, merely be- 
* cauſe ſhe could not add to his riches.” 
Before ſhe had time to reply, Lady 
Wilſon returned and interrupted our con- 
erence ; Mr. Beville ſpent the evening 
with us, and looked much out of ſpirits 
till he found an opportunity of converſing 
apart with his adorable; after which, his 
ecountenance was viſibly enlivened: I ſaw 
8 2 | ſome 
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ſome happy revolution had been the con- 
—_— of our morning” 8 argument. VT 
Maria has not fo effe&ually recovered 
0 recent and melancholy death of her 
brother, as to have regained her chearful- 
neſs: a beam of comfort now, however, 
| ſeems to dawn bre A mind: ſhe has 
written to Mrs. to apologize for 
not fulfilling her engagement, and has 
given her a ſuccinct detail of every cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to elucidate her ſeem- 
ingly ambiguous conduct; and alſo to 
her worthy friend the Rector: he, poor 
man, was her guardian, though without 
one requiſite for ſo important a truſt, ſave - 
honeſty and integrity: not having talents 
or experience adequate to the complicated 
buſineſs in which the diſtracted affairs of 
the deceaſed Mr. Parker had involved him, 
he threw the whole into the hands of « one 
Giles, whoſe name you heard mentioned 
in one of our rides when you was with me, 
and who is ſuppoſed to have enriched him- 
ſelf out of the ſpoils of our poor Maria's 
fortune. The poor divine, concluding 
every man's heart to be as good as his 
omy was unconſcious of 'the ruin he oc- 
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caſioned. He was the perſon by whom I WW 
was firſt made acquainted with the cha- 

racter of his amiable ward, and then, if 1 

could have reconciled time, &c. I ſhould 

have taken him for the original, from 
whom Fielding drew his Parſon Adams. 
maintained upon the ſcanty annual income 

of ſixty pounds, till ſomebody being kind 
enough to repreſent his ſituation to the 
Biſhop of ———; procured for him a 
| living of two hundred pounds a year. 
Fou will receive a letter I find with 
this, from Maria, accepting your kind 
invitation. All matters being thus ar- 
ranged, we quit this region, of hurry 

and confuſion the day after to-morrow, 


and wh one Wall. ee a — 


„. 1 Sad 
long hoped for viſit cannot yet take place. 
My long abſence from home gives my 
aunt an indiſpenſible claim to ſome time 
ſpent with her, before I make another ex- 
curſion: beſides, to own he truth, nei 
ther my health or ſpirits are in a very en- 
ne, Inu nurſe myſelf in quie- 
, tude, 


5 tude, in order to make up for the de- 
35 predations of a town winter. | 

l hope to ſee you cer long, with a new - 
ſtock of thoſe two neceſſary appendages to 
the enjoyment of life, till then my com- 
& pany cannot be very deſirable. 
Adieu !—if I have a moment to ſpare; 
I'll write a line by the fair hands of Mits 
Parker, who will proceed immediately to 
Belmont Caſtle, to avoid the painful re- 
flections which her native place muſt at 
preſent revive. | 
Lady Wilſon, who may Join in a cho- 
rus with Hawthorn, and ſing, „from 
{© pleaſures to pleaſures we run,” goes 
from hence to Tunbridge—whilſt your 
humble ſervant will peaceably retire to 
Exeter; and there, or wherever chance 
may place her, remain your truly 2 
tionate friend, 

FANNY CLIFTON» 
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LORD WESTVILLE TO MR. FITZHENRY, 


ADAM Fortune, has indeed once in. 
my life befriended me: the pretty 
Parker is reſtored to her friends, and I 
have been inftrumental to the repoſe of 
her, for whom—Oh ! ye gods! how wil- 
lingly would I ſacrifice my life! 
Tou need not repeat your invitations : 
i happineſs was to be found upon earth, 
I know no place, where I ſhould more 
naturally incline to ſeek it: but knowing 
that wherever I go, I muſt be equally an 
alien to its ſerene auſpices, my friend's roof 
3s the laſt that ſhall echo the murmuring of 
my diſcontented mind. 
No, my plan at length is fixed, I have 
dhready entered myſelf a volunteer in the 


 —— regiment, bound immediately for 


America: the more bodily hardſhips 1 
encounter, the fewer mental ones I ſhall 
endure: in the tumults of war I may in 
ſome moments forget the deeper wound- 
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ing afflitions of peace. If T live, my 
deſpair will thus be rendered ſerviceable to 
my King and country; and if I fall, I 
ſhall obtain an honourable releaſe from 
miſery, which I acknowledge is the ulti- 
mate tendency of all my hopes and wiſhes. 
I have received a letter from the Chevalier 
de Villard : he knows not he ſays, where 
to find me, but having written to Spa 
ineffectually, he thought England, the 
moſt probable. He ſays, my poor wound- 
ed countryman left Paris as ſoon as his 
health would permit a removal, much 
chagrined at not knowing by what chan- 
del to convey a Ny of his 8 
dttude. 

= My preſence was much winds upon 
the trial of the aſſaſſins, though they were 
at length convicted, and the ringleader 
received ſentence of death. 

Adieu. I may not be able to write 


more than once more before we fail. My 
orders are not en, arrived, but 1 en 
them hourly, | = 


WESTV ILLE. 
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- LADY — FITZHENRY To. MISS. Ex1FTON, 


THAT non 8 — the i iron 
hand of miſery and diſtreſs, wrought 
wpon ab delicate frame of our dear Maria: 
the ſtriking alteration of her appearance 
ſhocked me infinitely, and I was. almoſt 
bereft of the preſence of mind to conceal 
my-aſtoniſhment. I flatter myſelf this air, 
which is in high eſteem, will eſtabliſh, its 
fame, by the reſtoration of her bloom. 
We are all here, notwithſtanding the ra- 
Yages * nes exchanged} Vit. our lovely 
0-2 
r — tharSir Edward — 
Lady Beville are at this moment driving 
up the avenue Oh charming! they wait 
upon their daughter ele&t !—What an ex- 
traordinary condeſcenſion in my lady, as 
to the good old knight, he acts by the 
word of command. Civility will not diſ- 
penſe with my appearance below - excuſe 
me therefore a moment. 
a. A day 


4 
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A day is fixed for the whole cs to 
dine at Pierpoint manor, and Miſs Parker 
| has received an invitation to ſpend to- 
morrow there. Many apologies were made 
for depriving us of her company ſo ſoon 
after her arrival: but we were not ſo 
ſelfiſh as to repine at ſo promiſing a pre- 
lude to her future happineſs. 

And now Fanny, ſuffer me in my turn, 
to acknowledge that I feel myſelf not a 
little piqued and chagrined at your unde- 
ſerved reſentment. I have done forever 
_ with the ſubje& which excited it—and 

viſh that the cauſe and the effect maſh be 

equally conſigned to oblivion. 
Miſs Parker writes by this poſt; to hes 
you will be ingenuous and: ſincere ! She 
may unfold every. ſuggeſtion, of her mind, 
and ſuffer it to flow indiſcriminately and 
unreſtrained, without ſubjecting herſelf to 
your diſpleaſure, Yet think not I mean 
to reproach- you, Fanny, I love you too 
well to be ſeriouſly offended, and I will 
believe, be the motives of your reſerve 
what they may, that they do not ariſe from 


a failure in affection. For Heaven's ſake, 


take care of your health: Maria ſays, you 


= FANNY: 


are worſe than you acknowledge; I am all 
apprehenſions for you ; give me a minute 
and fincere account of yourſelf by the next 
poſt. All here unite in love with your 


= Wee friend, : 
LOUISA FITZHENRY, 
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_ PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. | 


Howe em T addrefs you, my br 


tude like mine, give utterance to any other 
ſentiment, or engage itſelf in any other 
theme? yet this you have abſolutely forbid 


on pain of the heavy penalty of your con- 


tinual ſilence; there is one point in which 
malgrè ſo grievous a denunciation, I muſt 
venture to diſobey ; for the twenty pounds 

which. your generoſity ſo warmly urged, 

and my poverty obliged me, contrary to 
my principles, to accept, you have re- 
ceived no acknowledgement; you peremp- 


torily refuſed to receive any in town: but - 


believe me, your acceptance of the en- 


cloſed 


| Miſs Clifton; in any ſtrain but one? 
How can a heart ſurcharged with grati - 
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cloſed note of hand is neceſſary to my 
peace; nor can I think of making any 
farther uſe of your bounty, till I am con- 
vinced that poor ſecurity is, and allow- 
ed to continue in your poſſeſſion. Time 
may enable me to return at leaſt the pecu- 
niary obligations I owe you, Oh! my 
dear friend! gay and flattering proſpects 
do indeed begin to ſmile on your ſo lately 
depreſſed Maria. Sir Edward and Lady 
Beville (how could Jever think them un- 
kind !) now treat me with every diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of reſpect. They do not 


ſeem to dread being contaminated by an 


union with my poverty: can ſo quick a 
tranſition, be real! am I perfectly awake ! 


am I, who have ſo very lately been involv- 


ed in the very depth of miſery, to experi- 


ence every happineſs but one? which you, 
my guardian angel, have ee me Nor 
perly to eſtimate. | 


Had I wealth to beſtow. in proportion 
to my affection, where would be the chaſm 


to ſeparate me from that perfect felicity 


which I never thought could exiſt in this 


ſublunary globe, till I became acquainted 


with the dine of chis venerable man- 
1 5 | ſion. ; 
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ſion. When TI behold the ſerene aſpect, 
the genial glow of unallayed happineſs 
which ſparkles. in the delighted counte- 
nance of Mr. Fitzhenry, with the reſpect. 
ful tenderneſs and fond regard of his ami - 
able lady, I contemplate their happineſs 
with a ſecret reference to my own future 
proſpects, and feed my vanity with the 
reflection, that even my extreme indigence 
is not even more diſproportionate to the 
family into which I am admitted to enter, 
than was the fortune of Mr. Fitzhenry to 
the vaſt poſſeſſions of the; Houſe of Belmont; 
which, as the entail is extinct, entirely 
centres in her ladyſhip, by which her huſ- 
band is become' the richeſt commoner in 
England : though I imagine he will not 
long continue fo, as it was one of the 
Earl's lateſt requeſts, that he would endea- 

vour to obtain the family titles, in obedi- 
ence to which, I believe he has already 
made application, and chere i is no doubt 


of his ſucceſs. 

The worthy pair themſelves are per- 

fectly indifferent about the matter, and 
had they only their own wiſhes to conſult, 
would not have ſolicited honours, ſo fre- 
; „„ ts Das l quently 
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Ah d. deſtructive of domeſtic repoſe, a 
bleſſing of which they ſeem PR ſens 
ſible of the value. | | 
I have juſt received a packet from the 
good woman, whoſe humanity enabled me 
to ſup port my calamitous ſituation in 
Holborn: frequently in the courſe of our 
converſation, ſhe would gently reprove me 
for indulging an exceſs of ſorrow, ſaying, 
the virtuous never could be truly miſerable 


Land that a clear conſcience was 2 balſam 


capable of eaſing the ſevereſt wounds of 
affliction. Theſe repeated hints, though 
my mind was dead to every impulſe of 
curioſity, induced me at laſt to aſk if ſhe 
ſpoke from experience; the queſtion great 1 
affected her, and ſhe acknowledged that 
the ſtings of guilt continually oppreſſed 
her ſoul, and though ſhe was ſo happy as 
to be at laſt diſentangled from the paths 
of ſin, a retroſpection of her paſt conduct 
embittered every joy of her life. © I have 
« no evils,” ſaid ſhe, © to deplore, but 
ce that of a wounded conſcience, and in 
competition with that, all others are 
“light and inconſiderable.” She faid, ſhe 
could not i verbally to retrace 


I * 
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her ſhameful conduct, but as it might 
prove, ſome in terruption to my ſorrows, 
ſhe 4 45 employ her firſt. leiſure hour in 
writing her - hiſtory. When L called to 
take leave, and expreſs. my gratitude for 
her friendly ſervices, ſhe aſked where ſhe 
might addreſs me, and, I have this moment 
received the promiſed narrative: perhaps 
a. peruſal of it may afford you ſome enter- 
tainment, therefore I ſhall encloſe it: the 
latter part, 1 am ap prehenſive, may be too 
intereſting, yet I think it ought not in 
juſtice to be ſuppreſt. 
I hope, my dear, your health vill he 
re-eſtabliſhed in the tranquillity of Exeter: 
J fear the misfortunes of your friend added 
greatly to its wound: may her returning 
happineſs be the harbinger of its - reſtor- 
ation, prays your truly Rn and de- 
voted friend, | 
e PARKER. 
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LORD WESTVILLE ro MR. FITZHENRY. 


PLYMOUTH. 


and the commands of my ſovereign, 


I have already changed my ſtation vide 
the date hereof—and in a few days my 


ec top ſails will ſhiver in the wind,“ 


whilſt I, caſting “ many a longing, 


« ling'ring look behind,” bid an eternal 


adieu to my native ſoil. Believe me, in 
yourſelf exiſts all that can endear it to 


my memory, In your friendſhip I have 


ever enjoyed a bleſſing untinctured with 


one painful ſentiment. 
I ſhould have indulged myſelf in the 
tranſient gratification, of once more ſhak- 


ing by the hand, the only one who cares 


a ruſh for my deſtination; but I have 
been ſolong accuſtomed to forge anguiſh 


for my own breaſt, that experience has 


at length ſupplied the place of prudence ; 
and was I to begin the world again, I 


ſhould not purſue pleaſure to the extir- 
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pation of happineſs. Vet there is a 
ſubject, which prudence and experience 
to boot, can never expunge from my 
tortured mind. The loved idea of the 
angelic Fanny will attend me to the 
grave: whilſt I have breath, I muſt be 
indulged in the painfully pleaſing ac- 
cents: and whilſt my fingers retain the 
power to guide my pen, that pen will, 
in obedience to my uncontroulable heart, 
frequently. retrace the beloved name of 
Fanny. | 
I would fain breathe a prayer for her 
felicity, but in what terms ſhould it be 
conceived? In what words can I give it 
utterance? It I attempt to wiſh her happy 
with another, my faultering tongue re- 
fuſes to perform the duties of its office; 
yet that ſhe may experience every bliſs 
that life can beſtow, heaven knows 1s 
now my only hope; though the reflec- 
tion, that T cannot by any means be in- 
ſtrumental therein, drives me to diſtrac- 
tion. 
I have left no meaſure n to 
expedite your buſineſs with adminiſtra- 


tion: 1 know it does not engage the 
e 
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ſmalleſt anxiety on your part encom- 8 


paſſed with many ſuperior bleſſings, you 


indignantly look down upon the fainter 
charms df rank and ſplendor; but you 
muſt not ſuffer your preſent felicity ſo to 
intoxicatè your imagination, as to en- 
courage a ſuppaſition that you can live 
merely for yourfelf: the world has claims 


upon you, which will not be ſlighted with 


impunity, and believe me, if you fail in 
the attentions it requires, you will be 


doomed to feel that you are ſelf- injured 
by the omiſſion. By aiming to give your 
felicity an exquiſite and refined ſuperi- 
ority, approaching nearer to perfection 
than human nature will permit, and ex- 
cluding thoſe little innocent, though in- 
terior pleaſures, which if I may borrow 
a term from the pencil, may be termed 
the drapery of«life, you will find that 
the fabric you have been erecting is a 


ſ>cqnd Babel, and the zenith of bliſs in 
which yoù now exult, degenerate into 


infi pidity. 


The immenſe wealth of the houſe * 
Belmont all centers in yourſelf, which 
ann renders it a duty incumbent 


„ upon 
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» FANNY: 


| upon you to a; to reinflace its 
honours and dignities: your ſupineneſs 
and neglect in this particular, have ope- 
rated as ſpurs to my activity, and I have 
the pleaſure to inform you, that I left 
matters ina moſt favourable train, though 
I I think ſome attendance on the higher 
powers indiſpenſably neceſſary, before 
you can reap the fruits of my induſtry. 
I intend to write a few lines, which 
you will not receive till I am out of fight 
of the Britiſh ſhore, never more to be- 
hold it: this ſubje&, when J addreſs my- 
ſelf to you, almoſt unmans me: therefore 
avaunt every reflection, but that which 
urges flight from-the breaſt of your (at 
this moment) too much devoted friend 
WESTVILLE. 


** 


LETTER CxxlI. 


ue CLIFTON 10 LADY LOUISA FITz HENRY. 


ET your apprehenfions and kind 
anxiety, my dear friend, ceaſe for 

the health of your Fanny, though your 
_ tremors may till exiſt on a ſubject no 
leſs eſſential to my en. than to my 
future 


„ {© ma. 


future eſtimation in the world: all the 
demons of diſcord have been combined 
to deſtroy every ſerene particle of a tem- 
per originally too irritable : upon my 
arrival here, I was received by my aunt, 
with a countenance more ſplenetic than 
joyful: as our departure from town, 
though long purpoſed, was ſuddenly re- 
ſolved upon, my appearance in Exeter 
was unexpected, and, if I may judge 
from appearances, ſomewhat premature 
—As I walked into the parlour, I was 
greatly ſurprized at being joſtled by a 
mean looking fellow, who made a pre- 
eipitate retreat with the air of a culprit, 
followed by ſeveral women in red cloaks 
and check aprons. I found the tea equi- 
page very little diſcompoſed by m, ill- 
timed interruption, though the whole 
party fled, amongſt which, I had the 
mortification of ſeeing my own cook. 

My aunt was determined not to loſe 
the advantage of the firſt attack, and 


= my part, who'd have thought after 
“being ſo long abroad, you'd have come 
„ home 
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e home O this'ns, and taken one at 
' © ſuch a nonplus, without a minutes 
e warning. I declare you have put me 
« into ſuch a fluſter, m I hardly know 
„ whoſe legs I ſtand on.“ 5 

- Oh, how much, I at that moment 
wanted Serena's eincture, to curb the 
riſing indignation which oppreſſed my 
breaſt: however, a vigorous ſtruggle, 
aſſiſted by the timely recollection of that 
duty which her fituation demanded, ſup- 
plied its place, ſubdued the encroaching 
fiend, brought me off victorious, and 
enabled me to adopt ſuch a deportment, 
as I can, thank heaven, review without 


_. remorſe or ſelf-accuſation. I ſaid, I was 


very ſorry for the negle& I had been 
guilty of, which ſhould not have hap- 
pened had I foreſeen the conſequence 
- the complained of. This matter was 
ſoon adjuſted, but not ſo as to exempt 
2 poo friend from ſueceeding vexa- 

The next morning 1 into 
e family concerns, which were in 
the utmoſt irregularity, I found an old 


dirty woman queezed behind a Naatrr 
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door; who, upon my enquiring her 
buſineſs, confeſt ſhe was a fortune- teller, 
who had been admitted into my houſe 
by my poor misjudging aunt, in order 
to reveal to her the ſecrets of futurity. 
You who know ſo well the natural 
iraſcibility of my temper, will ſcarcely 
believe, that JI retained ſo much com- 
mand over it, as to content myſelf with 
deſiring the woman henceforth to purſue 
her occupation, without entering my 
doors, on pain of being delivered into 
the hands of a magiſtrate, without enter- 
ing into the ſlighteſt diſquiſition with my 
aunt upon the ſubject but let me not 
arrogate from thence any merit to myſelf 
'— for moſt certainly, had my ſpirits been 
volatile as uſual, they would have been 
equally as inflammable and might- pro- 
bably have betrayed me into ſome im- 
propriety, which I could never have 
recollected without the bittereſt regret. 
| Chagrin and mortification did not even 
then ceaſe their attacks: about two 
hours ago, I received a ſcroll, which, on 
account of its originality, I have tran- 
ſcribed for your peruſal,. though I don't 
4 l 8 4 Ds know 
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know whether you will be able to com- 


ee the dialect. 
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1 4-68 3 Madam, 


n G bin fevourd with grate 

« koindnifles from your laydi- 
1 ſhip, I think me ſel i dewti bund not 
to ſee -yo wrungyed or impouzed 
upon without letting yo int th leet o 
th matter, and noing at this toim of a 


is careeing on without yur nolledge or 


conſent, I tack this libarti of telling 


yo what I noes about it. Maddam 


Fourbes to be ſhure niver cud aboide 
me, thof I niver wrungged hur of the 
valur of a pins point in mi liofe, and 


if ſhu wus to no that I had towd yo of 
hur goings on ſhu'd go neer to taring 
moy ieyes owt; howſomdever, that 


ſhanno ſtop mi tung frum duing its 
duti, thof I dorna ſoin mi naam to 
wot I ſayn, only ax hur if her is na 


ingaiged to be marrid to Tummas 
Whoityead, the houſe paynters jour- 
nymon, an fee if her can deni it. 


© I hoap 
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ce I hoap yur laydiſhip will na think _ 
e mee bowd for wot I hau ſed, but be- 
“ leeve mee yur onnurs dutifull ſarvant 
« to cammand.” 8 
Upon ſhewing this curious epiſtle to 
my aunt, I thought my ſenſes would have 
been totally annihilated in the ſtorm it 
created, - no fury,—no bedlamite could 
have uttered more outrageous expreſh- 
ons ; her rage terrified me, and I thought 
myſelf happy in flying to my own room 
as an aſylum from the tempeſt. 
Anonymous letters I deſpiſe, yet 1 
could do no more than apprize my aunt of 
the malice of her ſecret enemy; but 
from her extraordinary conduct I was in- 
clined to ſuſpect that the intelligence of 
my unknown friend had more foundation 
than conjecture, or the mere gratification 
of malice. 
1 feel myſelf under the painful neceſ- 
ſity of entering into ſome very ſerious ar- 
gument with Mrs. Forbes, to the end, 
that theſe ſhameful diſturbances may be 
ſuppreſſed, and my houſe reſtored to a2 
degree of decency. I find myſelf oblig- 
ed to exert my utmoſt activity to put an 


— 


„ 1 
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end to tumults, lieh if ſuffered to ex. 
iſt, muſt in the end effect even my own 
reputation. | 
Tax me no longer with bow flippant! 
call me no longer mad- cap! my ſpi- 
rits are humbled to the duſt, and the ge- 
nuine warmth of friendſhip which till 
with the pureſt flame animates my breaſt, 
alone convinced me that I am the ſame 
FANNY CLIFTON, 


LETTER CXXI!. 


Miss CLIFTON To MISS PARKER. 


THINK not, my dear Maria, be- 

cauſe I can fay little upon the hap- 
py proſpects which await you, that I 
feel, or am leſs ſenſibly affected with 
your welfare; in the gayeſt and moſt vo- 
latile moments, my feelings have ever 
been more acceſſible through the avenues 
of friendſhip than through any incidents 
in which I have been merely ſelf- con- 
cerned, and experience convinces me, 
that where the heart is moſt intereſted, 


there will ever be found the greateſt 
* Ii dearth 
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kat of expreſ on.—How elegantly and 
forcibly does the pen of ſenfibility's own 
daughter expreſs the een ſenſations of 


wy breaſt: 


6 For if HO home-felt joys the mind elate, 
. © It mourns in ſecret for another's fate, 

«© Yet when its own fad griefs invade the breaſt, 
Abroad in other's bleſſings ſee it bleſt.“ 


Indeed, my friend, was not my own 


griefs, (or rather let me call them teiz- 
ing perplexities) varniſhed over by your 
approaching felicity, I fear I ſhould 


want fortitude to ſupport myſelf un- 
der them. The evils J complain of ori- 


ginate in the ill- judged conduct of my 
poor aunt, who, in my abſence, has in- 
creaſed thoſe connexions with the very 


loweſt claſs of people, which I have fo 


often regretted, almoſt over the whole 
city; befides which, I have too much 
cauſe to apprehend that ſhe is going to 
throw herſelf away upon a painter's jour- 
neyman not worth a ſhilling, and who is 


ſo mere a boy, that ſhe might with much 


more propriety adopt than marry him. 
Let I muſt confeſs, I muſt acknow- 
#6 __- ledges 
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. that a deeper wound rankles in 
the breaſt of your poor friend. — Oh, Ma- 
ria | I have long felt, that the fly inſinu- 
ating invader of my peace would never 
de totally ſupprefſed! would never be 
entirely extirpated! yet I flattered myſelf 
it was a ſentiment which ſubfiſted under 
the dominion of prudence, and that it 
was a flame too languid to make any 
alarming incroachments upon my hap- 
pineſs or temper ; but a letter from Lady 
Louiſa Fitzhenry, or rather one which 
T had the audacity to return, has reveal- 
ed to me the true ſituation of my heart; 
it has diſcovered to my infinite regret, 
that the ſubtle power had gained ſo much 
aſcendancy over my temper as to make 
me forgetful even of the rights of friend- 
ſhip. In the gentleſt raillery, being di- 
rected to my moſt vulnerable part, I ſuf- 
fered the ſevereſt ſting, and was wrought 


upon by a ſudden indeſeriable impulſe, 


to return to theſe praiſes which ſhe la- 
viſhed on Lord Weſtville, in which 1 
found a pleafing painful wound, a lan- 
guage of ſaucy reſentment. 


#% 3 
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A ſucceſſion of circumſtances have ever 
obviated a confidence unreſtrained in this 
one point with her ladyſhip, from which 
a habit of reſerve has ſo ſtolen upon me, 
that I ſhudder at the moſt diſtant chance 
of a diſcovery. Oh! how I deplore my 
own weakneſs !—why did 1 ever leave 
Exeter !—why was I ever ſubjected to 
behold Lord Weſtville in any other light 
than that which exhibited the ſtrongeſt 
antidote to eſteem and love? Why was I 
ever taught that virtue could aſſociate 
with vice? Why did I ever know that 
the man who could one day endeavour to 
betray the innocent, would the next re- 
lieve the indigent? Why did fate entan- 
gle me in an obligation to one I was 
bound by principle to deſpiſe? and why, 
my dear Maria, did juſtice, (as you ex- 
preſs yourſelf) lead you to inform me 
that, the man who could delight in the 
ſeduction of virtue, was no leſs capable 
of reclaiming vice? Spare me for the 
future, I beſeech you,—yet it is not you 
who are to blame, and I cannot deprive 
myſelf of your unreſtrained ſentiments : 


it is for my own want of fortitude and 


Rs. F 
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| Nability that I am juſtly puniſhed bi 18 
ſubject is as ine xhauſtible as to ven. it 
muſt be un entertaining. 
Make my moſt reſpectful compliments 
to our friends, both of the caſtle and 
manor, and croyez moi de tout mon votre 
_ anue tres fincere'' EL ee 
SILLS "FANNY" CLIFTON» 


In the 3 my Goiides I bad al- 
maoſt forgot to ſoold you for the wilful 
obſtinacy with which you have forced 
upon me what I thought I was determin- 
ed not to receive, but there is no dealing 
with you over delicate ladies, but by fub- 
miſſion to your fupreme will. I have a 
great mind to be revenged and inform 
Beville of the uncontroulable e of bis 
intended. ef 


LETTER CXXIV. 
5; MR. PITEHENRY r. To LORD WESTVILLE. 


GAIN let me intreat! let me con- 
e you to lay aſide all thoughts 
of this romantic flight; conſider the many 
. obligations 


— 
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obligations in which you are bound by 
rank and fortune to your native ſoil. I 
would counſel you to make one appeal 
more to the obdurate fair one; but fin- 
cerely as your departure would concern 
me, I wiſh not to allure you from your 
intentions, by giving birth to hopes 
which I have too much reaſon to appre- 
hend, from ſome letters my wife has 
lately received, would- prove fallacious ; 
_ eſpecially as there are other motives | 
which though they may not intereſt your 
paſſions, have an indubitable right to the 
attention of reaſon; you ſhould. confider, 
that with you will be extinct the name 
of one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
which at this period ornaments the Bri- 


tiſh court; your dead anceftors and your 


living friends have a claim upon your 
ſupport; I have your own words before 
me upon this ſubject, which form a more 
forcible argument than I can offer; there 
remains only the application to be varied 
and this diſtinction to be made, that you 
are bound by birth and ſucceſſion, and I 
merely by the diſpenſations of fortune; 
even your exiſtence ſupports the dignity 
En. N of 
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of your n whilſt I am decking 
myſelf in borrowed plumes, without the 
power of reflecting one ray of luſtre on 
the name of uſurp.' : 
If theſe confiderations are not ſuffci- 
ently prevalent, let friendſhip plead. 
- You hold the ſecond degree of power over 
my happineſs—if your attachment for 
me is equally ardent yield to my requeſt, 
_ whilſt your actions remain optional; per · 
haps, when choice is no longer in your 
power, you may repent, and curſe that 
obſtinacy with which you have withſtood 
the entreaties of your friends. _ + 
The falutary effects of your * kindneſs 
towards Miſs Parker, diſplay themſelves 
daily, the ſeems totally to have emerged 
from the clouds, which have ſurrounded 
her, to be under the influence of every 
favourable auſpice, and in the high road 
to matrimony with the happy Beville ; 
they will be a moſt worthy. pair, and I 
t doubt their poſſeſſing the felici ity 
they merit. 
I cannot conclude without once more 

urging the ſuit in which I am ſo feeling- 
I intereſted; ſuſpend your intentions for 
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ſome time, at leaſt; let not your next wound 
my friendſhip by conveying the afflicting 
intelligence that you are-irretrievably 2 
loſt. I cannot reſign the flattering hope | 
that we have many an hour to paſs hap- * 
pily in the ſociety of each other. 
Tour s truly, - - 
FRANCIS FITZHENRY. 


LETTER CXXV. 


ond WESTVILLE 10 MR. FITZHENRY. b 


OW could. you \ Franks ſo cruelly 
' harraſs the feelings of a poor wound- 
ed man? ſo mentally wounded that he 
can no where hope relief but from the 
amputation, not of a limb, but of one 
material part of his life, in order to ſe- 
cure the other for the ſhort time he is 
doomed to poſſeſs it, ſome exemption 
from the extreme torture he has ſome 
months been cohdemned to endure. 
My breaſt is ſufficiently racked between 
the claims of friendſhip and the irreſiſti- 
ble decrees of hopeleſs love; ſuch are 


the _ ties which hold the lighteſt 
dominion 
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dominion over my ſentiments; before Il © 
them ambition, fortune, and anceſtry Ne 
cannot ſupport the feebleſt refiſtance : tis 
for the happy only to be vain: you pre- 
tend to retort my-maxims upon myſelf ; 
ſee you not the futility of the attempt; 
To what end muſt I drag about a train of 
unwieldy pomp? And how would the 
name of my family be perpetuated in me? 
Was my miſerable exiſtence to be ex- 
tended even to the utmoſt limits of the 
life of man, it muſt ſtill be upon the 
verge of annihilation; for, you ſurely 
would not wiſh me to draw upon myſelf 
the curſe of matrimony unauthorized by 
affection; to offer my hand to any wo- 
man from whom my heart muſt be for 
ever alienated: no! was I poſſeſſed of 
my Fanny! could I beſtow: honours, 
*Tiches, and ſplendour upon her, what 
then would be their value ? Oh, ye gods! 
it is too great a thought! tis a thought 
highly improper for the Voyage i in which 
I tha!l be ſome hours advanced before this 
quits Plymouth. - 
This is an intercourſe in wideti white 


1 bank life, I mall omit no opportunity 
Fic of 
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of indulging myſelf, and will now be- 
come the only memorial of 
Vour wretched friend 
WESTVILLE, 


LETTER - CXXVI. 


M1SS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON» 


| M“sr ſincerely and truly am I con- 

cerned indeed, my dear friend, at 
having in any way been acceſſary to the 
revival of ſentiments which I now wiſh 
more than ever were totally extinct; I 
acknowledge, that while each day afford - 
ed ſome new proof that Lord Weſtville 
had aſſumed a very different character 
from the one by which he forfeited your 
eſteem, and had renounced thoſe evil 
practices and principles which I believe 
from a miſtaken education alone he had 
imbibed; I thought that, as we are 
taught, that a ſincere penitent merits for- 
giveneſs for offences the moſt heinous, 
you could not remain inexorable, parti- 
cularly, as your heart ſo warmly pleaded 
in the cauſe of mercy—may its plead. 
ings 


* 
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ings now for eyer ceaſe! Heaven grant 
it may regain its wonted tranquillity, and 
remain in an uninterrupted ſtate of har. 


mony and peace. Poor Lord Weſtville! | 


(indeed I think he is g 7 * intitled to 
compaſſion) has, driv 
ſtancy and hopeleſſneſs of his paſſion for 


yourſelf, committed an act of the ut- 


moſt deſperation. His life, (as Mr. Fitz- 
henry informs me) has, fince an indig- 
nity, which J am ſorry to recall to your 
remembrance, been dragged on in one 


continued ſtate of deſpondency, which, | 


finding himſelf unable to endure, he 
ruſhes into all the perils of war, provok- 


| Ing even more than its common dangers, 


dy entering himſelf as a volunteer, de- 
 elaring at the ſame time, whatever may 
be his fate he will never re · viſit a coun- 
try where every object around him muſt 
preſent ſome veſtige of his misfortune. 
This ſubject is, I fear, ill-timed, and 


may probably ſtrengthen ſenſations which 


you muſt now exert every nerve to era- 
dicate from your breaſt; the ſtruggle 
will be a ſevere one, but ſo neceſſary, 
that it ca r ot be engaged i in too ſoon. My 

talk 


by the con- 
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taſk is moſt painful; why muſt I forever 

| wound my friend, my benefactrels ? yet if 
you had received the ſhock from any 
other quarter, you 'might have been be- 
trayed into emotions by which your de- 
licacy would have been diſtreſſed. Let 
me not, however, dwell longer than is 
neceſſary, upon ſo unpleaſing a ſubject ; 
but endeavour to engage your attention 
to one, 1n which, notwithſtanding the agi- 
tation of your feelings, mult intereſt your 
humanity. Some time ſince Mr. Beville 
received a letter from his poor ſiſter, the 
miſerable Mrs. Obrien, to inform him ſhe 
was cruelly deferted by her huſband, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of every ſixpence of 
her fortune, -and not even with that con- 
tented, had ſtripped her of every thing 
(even including her apparel) of any value; 
and to heighten this complicated, and I 
hope unprecedented diſtreſs, ſhe ſoon ex- 
pects the birth of a poor little innocent 
ſharer in her poverty and misfortunes. 
| You are too well acquainted with the 
noble and benevolent principles of Mr. 
Beville to need to be informed, that this 
piteous application was not unanſwered, 
"Wy > 
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by a handſome remittance, of which he 
would himſelf have been the bearer, had 
he not thought his time employed more in 
her favour at home, where he has practiſ- 
ed every-exertion to reinſtate her in the 
affections of her parents; hitherto ineffec- 
tually, though he now begins to entertain 
hopes that he ſhall ſucceed, and obtain 
permiſſion to eſcort her to the manor be- 
fore the arrival of an event, in which her 
ſufferings muſt be greatly aggravated by 
her Arden forfeiture of n ten. 
derneſs. 


The opening proſpect of the accom- 


pliſhment of a wiſh ſo ardent, dilates the 


generous heart of Mr. Beville. My time 
is almoſt equally divided between the two 
families, and I receive ſo many diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of tender friendſhip from every 
quarter, that I am almoſt intoxicated with 


the ſudden glow of happineſs, to which the 


kind. hands 1 e has recalled 
. 
F rom ſome reports which have been cir- 


culated, and have reached Belmont Caſtle, 

Mr. Fitzhenry concludes, I have been conſi- 

derably r by the attorney who prin- 
Yrs yy | 
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cipally tranſacted the buſineſs of my late 
father. You once, I remember, gave me 
a hint to the ſame purpoſe, which I at that 
time diſregarded, not Knowing any me- 
thod in my friendleſs ſituation, to inveſti- 
gate ſo important a concern. Mr. Fitz- 
henry has kindly, in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Beville, undertaken to have his 
accounts properly ſcrutinized, and if any 
encouragement ariſes from the opinion of 
perſons moſt able in the law, Sir Edward 
will undertake the trouble and expence of 
ſubmitting them to the decree of Chancery: 
which, for various and obvious reaſons, I 
cannot with propriety oppoſe : yet, ſhould 
his efforts prove unſucceſsful, with what 
aggravated concern ſhould I enter his fa- 
mily, not only deſtitute myſelf, but hav- 
ing involved him in unavailing and per- 
haps weighty expences. 

Lady Louiſa bids me inform you, that 
ſhe will write in a day or two. There has 
paſſed between us a kind of amicable 
jealous controverſy, and your friendſhip 
the object of our contention, of which we 
both ſeem perſuaded the other poſſeſſes the 
moſt conſiderable ſhare. 
She 
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friend, 


| world. 


- _ She declares, a letter from her ſhall not 


accompany one of mine, afraid it ſhould 


| be overlooked. Her beſt love, however, 
awaits you: ſhe is a charming woman, 


far ſuperior to the generality of her ſex, and 


has little cauſe to fear being ſupplanted in 


an eſteem, ſo much under the regulation 


ol judgment as Miſs Clifton's, by your in- 


ſignificant, though een, affectionate 


MARIA PARKER, 
FEET ER CXXVU. 


MISS CLIFTON TO Miss PARKER, 


H! Maria! this is a weight too pon- 


derous for my feelings to ſupport ! 
my murmuring heart demands why it 1s 
thus afflicted for the errors of others ! my 


| poor deluded aunt has a few hours ſince 


ſacrificed herſelf, I have too much to fear, 


to poverty and wretchedneſs, and without 
à doubt, has entailed upon herſelf the 


univerſal e and deriſion of the 


This 
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This ſtorm had ſcarcely burſt over my 
head, before the arrival of your letter, 
which convinced me every woe to which 
mortality is ſubje&, will admit of aggra- 
vation. Oh! to what painful perturbation 
did it give riſe ! what revolutions ! what 
ſubverſion of ſentiments did it inſpire! 
the only man I ever did or ſhall love, 
ruſhing upon inevitable deſtruction, diſ- 
armed every emotion of reſentment, obli- 
terated his crimes, or at leaſt confirmed 
the ſincerity of his repentance. 
Had he continued in England, and RY 
jured his former conduct, my forgiveneſs, 
my eſteem alone would have been his; "= 
but as an exile, baniſhed by his conſtancy, 
and a victim to his attachment to myſelf ! 
Can I withhold the tender ſentiment of 
pity ? or can my heart remain ſecure from 
that ſympathy which I fear deſerves ano- 
ther epithet? Alas! too ſure, for my fu- 
ture peace it does !—Maria ! you will 
think me diſtracted—indeed, the inco- 
herency of this ſcroll muſt amply juſtify 
the ſuppoſition. My ſenſes are really fo 
deranged, that I cannot give you any par- 
ticulars of my poor aunt's marriage, nor 
Vor. III. >" "i . am 
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am 1 perfectly acquainted with many of 

_ them. —Surely ſome future period will 
afford me a moment of leſs agitation, 
though I fear, not of more happineſs. 


While ſixteen years. of innocence and play, 

 - Have paſt as fleeting as a ſummers day; 

Bleſt with parental tenderneſs I grew, | 

- "T6 merit which, the only wiſh I knew. 

No anxious care to diſcompoſe my breaſt, 

Content and eaſe were guardians of my re ſt: 
But ſoon this gay career of life was run; 

From ſeventeen I date my ſetting ſun. 


It was early for the cloſe of proſpects 
which flatter the ſanguine expectations of 
youth. Vet let me not ſay they are cloſed, 
but bounded by the ſerene and peaceful 
vale of friendſhip—to which, from hence- 
forth, let my heart be ſolely devoted: I 
will endeavour to eradicate_every ſenſation 
leſs pleaſing than that with which I ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf your ſincerely affectionate 
friend, | 

© FANNY CLIFTON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXVIL 


LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY To MISS CLIFTON. 


ROM Miſs Parker I learn that the 
prediction of your unknown friend is 
already verified. Poor weak unthinking 
woman !—but why, my dear Fanny, do 
you ſuffer the folly of this poor deluded 
wretch ſo ſeverely to prey upon your hap- 
pineſs and ſpirits ? She has provoked her 
fate, and deſerves its utmoſt malignity.— 
Fifty years of age, may certainly be deem- 
ed a criterion of diſcretion ; inexperience, 
or youthful paſſions, ſhe has not to plead 
in her excuſe : ſhe muſt have been actuated 
by principles the moſt deteſtible ; and her 
ingratitude for your kindneſs muſt releaſe . 
you from that affection for her, which after 
ſuch conduct, muſt be as painful to you as 
it is unmerited by her. F 


Your letter has occaſioned a ſudden me- 


tamorphoſis in the ſpirits of Maria; all 
her own happineſs ſeems entirely blighted 
by your diſtreſs : in vain do I repreſent to- 
her your 54 ſenſe, which has enabled 
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5 you to ſupport with forricude, . 


in compariſon of which this is trivial. 
She ſhakes her head and ſays, ſhe has too 
much cauſe, from the contents of your 
letter, to dread a ſettled melancholy of the 


moſt alarming tendency. If that is the 
caſe, I muſt ſay, you will act highly dero- 


gatory to that good ſenſe. by which you 
have been hitherto governed, and whilſt 
my friendſhip will pity, my reaſon muſt 
condemn you. For Heaven's ſake exert 
yourſelf ! come and ſpend ſome time with 
us: this is a vexation you will ſoon learn 
to deſpiſe. 

Has Miſs Parker informed you to what 
excellent advantage ſhe has employed her 
great, though new acquired intereſt with 


the les! ? after all the unavailing en- 


treaties of their ſon; her gentle, ſoſt, inſi- 
nuating manner, never ſo animated or per- 


ſuaſive as when engaged in the ſervice of 


benevolence, has prevailed, and ſtolen 


from them a conſent to receive their 


daughter, and Mr. Beville ſets off to- 


morrow on a joyful embaſſy to Bath, in 


- order to eſcort the poor penitent to that 
4; roof 
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roof under which ſhe never more expected 
to be admitted. 

A hint you dropt in one of your letters 
will, I flatter myſelf, prove of ſterling 
advantage to our friend: I pay too great 
deference to your advice to have any reſerves 
trom my huſband, who upon the foundation 
of that and ſome ſubſequent inquiries has 
jointly with Sir Edward Beville, determin- 
ed, with the concurrence of counſel, to file a 
bill in Chancery againſt Giles. By appli- 
cation to the Rector, they are already in 
poſſeſſion of ſome papers which inſpire 
them with very ſanguine expectations, and 
a letter from Mr. Fitzhenry (who is now 
in town tranſacting a troub ſome buſineſs 
of his own) informs me that he has already 
met with ſuch encouragement as almoſt 
amounts to an aſſurance of ſucceſs. 
Ho delighted I ſhall be, if the charm- 
ing Parker, upon entering the Beville 
family, will be the perſon who beſtows, 
inſtead of receiving the obligation: to be 
ſure the delicacy of her ſentiments, her 
refined underſtanding, amiable diſpoſition 
and various perfections, were they properly 
eſtimated, are more than equivalent to all 
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the riches of the eaſt : but in ſordid minds 

theſe rare qualifications are of little weight, 
and I ſuſpect that the elder Bevilles, not- 
withſtanding their violent and ſudden par- 
tiality for their daughter elect, would gladly 
barter a conſiderable ſhare of them, to ſe- 
cure what they eſteem much more valu- 
able, the liberal gifts of fortune. 

Let me hear from you ſoon, and gratify 
me with a compliance with my defire.—I 
have juſt received a letter from Mrs. Mel- 

moth, informing me, that Mrs. Horton, 
Captain Droitville and his lady are arrived 
and with her at Bath, where ſhe preſſes 
me earneſtly to jqin them: but I have a 
more pleafing ſcheme in view: that of 
paſſing a month or two in the country 
with my deareſt friend: which believe me 
will afford infinite ſatisfaction to your ever 


+: none d attached > 
. © LOUISA FIDZHENRY. 


LETTER 


LETTER CxxvnI. 


Iss CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY, 


IAE moſt keen and accumulated diſ- 
treſſes would be inſufficient to rank 
me amongſt the truly miſerable while I 
continue to be honoured with your tender 
and affectionate regard; nor does my mur- 
muring heart preſume to reckon the little 
| adverſe events in which it has been of late 
involved, amongſt the real evils of human 
life ; but, I believe, were we to judge more 
by effects than cauſes, we ſhould gene- 
rally be more right in our concluſions. 

If people are happy, what does it ſig- 
nify from what ſource the felicity ſprings? 
or on the contrary, if miſerable; do not 
the feelings of the afflicted conſtitute the 
weight of their ſufferings? 

Do we not daily ſee through an almoſt 
unaccountable depreſſion of the nervous 
ſyſtem, ideal and chimerical fancies, pro- 
ductive of real pain, and inſupportable 
anguiſh ? whilſt on the other hand, we be- 
hold vigorous and unfeeling health look- 

G4 ing 
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md.te riches of the eaſt: but in ſordid minds 


theſe rare qualifications are of little weight, 
and I ſuſpect that the elder Bevilles, not- 
withſtanding their violent and ſudden par- 
tiality for their daughter elect, would gladly 
barter a conſiderable ſhare of them, to ſe- 
cure what they eſteem much more valu- 
able, the liberal gifts of fortune. 
Le me hear from you ſoon, and gratify 
me with a compliance with my deſire.—1 
have juſt received a letter from Mrs. Mel- 
moth, informing me, that Mrs. Horton, 
Captain Droitville and his lady are arrived 
and with her at Bath, where ſhe preſſes 
me earneſtly to jqin them: but I have 2 
more pleaſing ſcheme in view: that of 
paſſing a month or two in the country 
with my deareſt friend: which believe me 
will afford infinite ſatisfaction to your ever 


fincerely attached 18 
. f LOUISA FITZHENRY. 


LETTER 


LETTER CxxXvIII. 


MISS 3 10 LADY. LOUISA FITZHENRY. 


HE a keen and oa diſ— 
treſſes would be inſufficient to rank 
me amongſt the truly miſerable while I 
continue to be honoured with your tender 
and affectionate regard; nor does my mur- 
muring heart preſume to reckon the little 
adverſe events in which it has been of late 
involved, amongſt the real evils of human 
life; but, I believe, were we to judge more 
by effects than cauſes, we ſhould gene- 
rally be more right in our concluſions. 

If people are happy, what does it ſig- 
nify from what ſource the felicity ſprings ? 
or on the contrary, if miſerable, do not 

the feelings of the afflicted conſtitute the 
weight of their ſufferings ? 
Do we not daily ſee through an almoſt 
unaccountable depreſſion x the nervous 
ſyſtem, ideal and chimerical fancies, pro- 
ductive of real pain, and inſupportable 
anguiſh ? whilſt on the other hand, we be- 


_ hold vigorous and unfeeling health look- 
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ing misfortune in the face, and impreg- 
nable to the rude touch of affliction it 


is the feelings of the mind, or the ſituation 


of the ſpirits that can either add to, or 
diminiſh the poignancy of ſorrow. For 
my own part, my feelings were always too 
irritable for the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of peace, and my ſpirits, though flaſhy, 
were far from- being invincible, as they 
have now proved by their cruel deſertion 


of their ſtation in this moment of difficulty. 


I may indeed ſay, that my ſpirits have 
either entirely forſaken me, or that they 
are ſunk to the loweſt ebb, Laſt winter 
proved too ſevere a trial for my ſtrength ; 
you are ſenſible what devaſtation it had 
ſuſtained before I came hither, where I ex- 
pected it to be entirely reinſtated by the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of peaceful ſere- 
nity : inſtead of which I encountered no- 
thing but a ſucceſſion of torments : the 
prelude to which you are already acquaint- 


ed with, the ſequel, as my inviſible friend 


prognoſticated, was the imprudent mar- 
riage of my poor deluded aunt. 

Not leſs attached to my old accuſtomed 
hour of eight, than dene became initi- 
ated 
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ated in the diſſipation of a town life, 
riſing as uſual, I had ſcarcely entered the 
parlour before my curioſity was awakened 
by the bells ſtriking up. a joyous peal, and 
I demanded of Lettice if ſhe knew the 
cauſe, who replied in the negative, but 
ſuppoſed it was a wedding“ And that, 
e dare ſay, added ſhe, © is what has 
« taken Mrs. Forbes and Nancy out ſo 
« early. 

Upon hearing of their abſence, I was 
ſeized with a pang of apprehenſion inex- 
preſſible : all that had been foretold, recur- 
red to my affrighted imagination. My 
mind, however, was not long condemned 
to ſuffer the torture of ſuſpence ; the cruel 
certainty was ſoon proclaimed: I found 
myſelf entirely deſerted, or what I regarded 
as much worſe, the ward of a woman who 
had glaringly betrayed to the world her 
inability to preſide over my conduct, by 
the miſguidance of her own. My own 
folly and immature judgment, has inveſt- 
ed her with a power, which from her pre- 
ſent connexion, is truly alarming. I can _ 
only conſole myſelf with the reflection that 


in pecuniary concerns, I remain hitherto 
"WS uninjured, 
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yninjured, as I have always with great 
regularity attended to my own account, a 

trouble which ſhe readily reſigned ; but 
how may the caſe now be altered! I have 
no right to receive a ſhilling but what 
"paſſes through her hands, nor by that 
means more than one ſtipulated part of 
my income until the day I ſhall be of age, 


which ſum was named (as I thought) when 
the deed was drawn, merely in compli- | 


ance with the forms of law: at leaſt, I was 
perfectly content that Mrs. Forbes ſhould 
be inveſted with all the rights of guardian- 
ſhip, not being apprehenſive of any vigor- 
ous exertion of them, unleſs provoked by 
ſome flagrant miſconduct of my own. 
You will acknowledge, I think, that 
my fituation is not unattended with per- 
plexities. I know not how to act, I am 
inexperienced in buſineſs. I underſtand 
not the quirks of the law, nor do I wiſh 
o be better acquainted with the ſcience, 
perfectly convinced I muſt pay dearly for 
ſuch knowledge; beſides it appears to me, | 
if perſuaſion will not avail, that campul- 
ſion cannot I have therefore ſent repeat- 
edly to * aunt, to ſolicit an interview 
: | which 


— 
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eb I have not yet however e 
It is my intention, as I fear ſhe has ſecured 
little of her property for her own uſe, to 
ſettle upon her twenty pounds a year for 


life, to be paid into her own hands quar- 


terly; but this I would not have regarded 
as a bribe to effect my own releaſe, as it 
is a voluntary tribute to the memory of 
my mother, in confideration of her affini- 
ty to whom, I ſhouid be ſhocked to hear ® 
of her being reduced to that ſtate of diſ- 
treſs which her own folly deſerves. 

I have ordered my houſe and furniture 
to be adyertiſed, and ſhall look out for ſome 
worthy family in ſome retired corner ſuited 
to the preſent gloem which hangs upon 
my mind.—Think. me not ungrateful, if I 
again decline your kind invitation. I can- 
not think of depriving Mrs. Droitville 
and Mrs. Melmoth of their amiable friend; 

nor you of their agreeable ſociety : by the 
time of your return from thence, I hope 
I ſhall be a gueſt more fit for your ey 
manſion: at preſent I ſhould only ſully the 
felicity which reigns under its highly fa- 
voured roof. 
M.iſs Parker did drop a hint of the 
G6 happy 
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happy revolution likely to take place in 


the diſpoſition of Sir Edward and Lady 
Beville towards the unfortunate Mrs. 


Obrien, without any intimation of her 
own activity upon the occaſion, but taci- 


turnity in regard to whatever may reflect 
praiſe upon herſelf, is ſo diſtinguiſning a 
mark of her character, that my conjectures 


had even out run your information, and 
had already attributed to her credit the 
change wrought in their ſentiments. 

I am charged with a whole packet of com- 
pliments too tedious to particularize, nor 
is it neceſſary, as every one you have ever 
honoured with a how d'ye, is too fond of 
the diſtinction nor to wiſh to renew your 
remembrance of them. 

The Counteſs, I hope, has not yet left 
you, and that Mr. Fitzhenry is returned, 
every wiſh crowned with ſucceſs, both in 
regard to his own concerns and thoſe of 
our dear Maria. - 

Adieu, my dear friend, believe me moſt 
fincerely and affectionately your 

" FANNY CLIFTON» 


LETTER 
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LETTER ͤ 


LADY LOUISA FITZHENRY TO MISS CLIFTON. 


| Snatch half a-ſecond, not to anſwer the 
kind epiſtle J have juſt received, but 
to inform you that it is the decree of the 
higher powers that I en famille am to com- 
ply with Mrs. Melmoth's requeſt : I can 
not ſay that my inclinations perfectly coin- 
cide with the determination, but as my 
going will induce my mother to quit home, 
who has been many years immured in ſo- 
litude, even as I may ſay, in the bloom 
of youth (for ſhe married at erghteen) 
every objection on my part is removed, 
and were two - wiſhes accompliſhed, I 
ſhould feel no diſſatisfaction in the Jour- 
ney. 
_ Miſs Parker Giflreſies 1 me, by declaring 
ſhe cannot accompany me, and talking of 
going to you for the time of our abſence : - 
her reaſons, though not declared, are ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, and I hope by ſtrata- 
gem to remove them. Her affairs are in 
as Proſperous a train as poſſible : there is 
not 
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not the leaſt doubt of her reinſtatement in 
the poſſeſſion of many thoutands, and there 
will be no great impiety in the fraud, 

ſhould my ſpouſe pretend he has already 
received a couple of hundreds on her ac- 
count as in part of ſome arrears of intereſt. 
Thus I conclude one e difficulty will be ob- 
viated. _ 

The other reſts upon the pegeraſity and 
friendſhip exiſting in your own breaſt, 
upon which I confeſs I have no great 
_ cauſe for dependance. n is the general 
wiſh for you to accompany us to Bath: 
one and all agree that your ſociety is 
wanting to compleat the happineſs of the 
party, and that the advantages would be 
general, as ſuch a jaunt muſt certainly 
contribute more to the reſtoration of your 
health and ſpirits than the cawing of rooks 
in the retirement you are ſeeking. You 
muſt not indeed, Fanny, throw .yourſelf 
thus away! you will entail upon yourſelf 
. a ſettled melancholy ! where is the forti- 
tude for which you were ſo highly famed? 
: every tye of nature calls upon you to exert 
- yourſelf: I could expatiate an age upon 

bath * but we Ge at Pierpoint 
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Manor, in compliment to the returning 
penitent who arrived laſt night, and the 
coach is already at the door, ſo that I 
have ſcarcely time to ſay I am yours. 
| _ LOUISA FITZHENR Ys 
3 
Norwiehilending dads. I muſt EN > 7 
you, that it is in your power to deſtroy 
the authority of Mrs. Forbes inſtantly by 
the appointment of another guardian, and 
I can venture to pronounce, that any 
one of your friends would joyfully un- 
dertake that or any other truſt likely to 
be conducive of your happineſs. 


LETTER” Ex. 


— 


Miss CLIFTON To THE COUNTESS. OF BELMONT. 


UFFER me to rejoice, though your 

ladyſhip may. not, in the revival of 
honours in a family, which, though 
ſuperior to receiving, muſt reflect luſtre 
upon rank, and exalt the ſinking name 
of nobility. By the newſpaper I was 
Ki to addreſs you by s proper 
* 
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title ; what woman beſides vourſelf could 
have been filent on ſuch a ſubject? 
I am delighted with the proſpects the 
friendly activity of your lord has opened 
to our dear Parker. What complicated 
villainy muſt have been practiſed 1 in the 
concerns of her father? | 

The kind hint in your poſtſcript prov- 
ed the moſt conciliatory balm my feel- 
ings could have received. According to 
the plan I hinted to you, I advertiſed my 
” houſe and furniture, not conſidering that 
my actions were obnoxious to contro- 
verſy or reproof from any one. | 

The next morning to my infinite ſur- 
priſe and conſternation, as Miſs Eliza 
Smith, who had brought her netting, 
was fitting with me, a dirty mean look- 
ing fellow was introduced: when I in- 
quired his buſineſs, he kiffed his hand, 
bowed, ſcraped his foot, and at length, 
with an air which betokened a mixture 
of natural meanneſs and acquired conſe- 
quence, ſaid «© Why, Madam, I am made 


& bowed to wait on you, but I hopes no 


4208 fence, for 1 means no ſuch thing; 
F 4 and I'm ſartin, you're too ſenſible a 
ES on young 
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young gentle woman not to know that 
reet ought to take place at all times, 
when you comes to conſider the mat- 
ter, and ſo I tould my wife. Why, 
ſays I, you need na conſarn yourſel, 


I'll hould my life, young madam 


knows better than todo any thing thats 
unlawful; and, as to the advertiſe- 
ment, in my mind, its a thing of no- 
thing, ſo long as her neither ſells, nor 
buys, nor gives aught away, which, 
I warrant, her knows better than to do 
VOOR our _ conſultation and ad- 


vice. 
&« Pray, fir,” ſaid I, when a little re- 


covered from the ſurpriſe into which 
this extraordinary ſalutation had thrown 
me, „ may I inquire to whom I am 
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obliged for this unaſked interessen 


in my conduct and concerns.“ 
«© Whay, as to that, madam, I muſt 


make bowd to fay, it's all pretenee; 


you cannot be unknowing that my 
name is Thomas Whitehead; and 
thof I ſay it, that ſhould na ſay it, 
I think marrying your own aunt might 
give me a claim to a little more re- 
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“ ſpect—thof 1 be no gentleman, may. 
« haps I may be an honeſt man; and 
« fince I mun ſpeak my mind, it was 
ee none ſo dutiful, nor ſo handſomely 
« done to offer yaur houle and furniture 
4 to be fold without our conlent ; for 
« we mun be anſwerable, as a body may 
& ſay, for whatſomever is miſſing till 
«© you come to the age of twenty-one.” 
„This,“ interrupted I, “ is a fiyle 
« ſo impertinent, and what I am fo un- 
« accuſtomed to hear, that from an en- 
« tire ſtranger, and one who neither has, 
* nor ever can have any authority to 
tc inveſtigate my actions H will ſubmit 
te to it no longer. — I have repeatedly 
& requeſted an interview with my aunt, 
e and if ſhe will call upon me, I ſhall 
& be willing and glad to diſcuſs the point 
& with her; but as all inquiries from any 
«.other quarter muſt be the effect of ig- 
« norance and impertinence, they will 
ee be anſwered only by contempt.” So 
ſaying, I rang the bell, and when the 
door was opened by the ſervant, with a 
ſlight inclination of the head and all the 
hauteur with which vexation had infpir- 
x ed 


ed me, I wiſhed him a good morning, and 
with a look ſo ſulky that I tremble for 
my poor aunt, he withdrew. | 

My agitated ſpirits after this wan | 
ating and unexpected interview received 
the firſt relief from the receipt of your 
kind letter. I ſoon profited from the 
information it contained; ſent for an at- 
torney, ordered a proper deed to be ex- 
ecuted, wherein the truſt inadvertently 
repoſed in my aunt is to be conveyed 
over to the Earl of Belmont, with a 
clauſe entitling her to receive twenty 
pounds per annum. 

Can his lordſhip, can you pardon the 
preſumption of ſuch an appointment: 
yet, if I have not drawn a wrong infer 
ence from your kindneſs, there was ſome- 
thing implied in the words of your laſt 

which might authoriſe the deed. 
The next morning a grocer's wife with 
whom I have always dealt, called with a 
meſſage from my poor aunt; who alas 
begins to be ſenfible of her folly : ſhe 
entreated that J would not perſiſt in my 
defire to ſee her, for it was utterly im- 


poſſible for her ever to par before me 
| after 
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after the imprudent act ſhe had been 
guilty of. I aſſured Mrs. Harvey that 
it was far from my intention to upbraid 
Her with a circumſtance paſt recal ; that 
ſhe was certainly miſtreſs of herſelf and 
actions; that I had ever regarded myſelf 
as accountable to her for my conduct, 
not ſhe to me; and that my wiſhes to ſee 
her aroſe from a very different motive 
from what ſhe ſeemed to apprehend. 
When I acquainted Mrs. Harvey with 
the viſit I had received from my new re- 
lation, ſhe was all aſtoniſhment, and ſaid 
ſhe was perfectly convinced, that his wife 
was totally ignorant of his impertinence. 
« But I doubt! I doubt !” exclaimed 
the good woman, „that the poor lady 
ce has made a ſad hand of it.” I begged 
ſhe would call again the next morning 
and uſe every effort to prevail upon 
my. aunt to accompany her, which 
ſhe promiſed me to endeavour ; and 
with the utmoſt urgency I prevail 42 
merveille | with a limb of the law to be 
expeditious, and the writings were com- 
pleted by the arrival of my gueſts. My 
aunts tears affected me greatly: I ſtrug- 
gled 
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gled to ſuppreſs all ſhe would ſay con- 
cerning herſelf, together with the effu- 
ſions of her gratitude for the ſtipend I 
have ſettled upon her, but in vain, I 
cannot dwell upon the ſcene ; ſuffice it to 
ſay, that our meeting was affecting, and 
our parting infinitely diſtreſſing. She 
reſigned her guardianſhip without the 
reluctance I expected, and left me, 
pouring forth prayers for my eternal 
proſperity and happineſs. _ 

All my reſentment was totally abſorb- 
ed in concern, and every ſentiment ſoft- 
ened into pity and compaſſion—a change 
not calculated to inv igorate my wounded 
ſpirits. 

I ſhall ever feel a grateful remem- 
brance of your ladyſhip's kindneſs ; but 
indeed my mind 1s not at preſent in tune 
for a Bath expedition, nor is that place 
recommended by the phyficians for the 
preſent ſtate of my conſtitution. ——May 
every enjoyment wait upon your ſteps. 
May you taſte all 'the delights of thoſe 
amuſements which I—but no matter—L, 


.was going to- ſay—bur I will | ſuppref al 


gloomy ideas. 


. 
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My moſt reſpectful compliments and 
congratulations await the counteſs dowa- 
ger, and the carl, with my beſt love for 
Maria, to whom I ſhall write imme- 
diately. 
Vids fincerely, 
e r. CLIFTON, 


LETTER CXXXI. 


* FROM THE SAME TO MISS PARKER. 


RITING to you, my dear Maria, 
is a gratification in which it is 
dangerous to indulge myſelf ; for are you 
not the ſole depoſitory of the fatal ſecret 
which forms the canker of that corroding 
wound which does, and ever will chaſe 
happineſs from my breaſt !—In you alone 
I can confide, and in confiding, muſt of 
courſe nouriſh thoſe feelings which it is 
eſſential to my repoſe vigorouſly to re- 
pel : yet, whilſt recollection cannot be 
annihilated, why ſhould I live in con- 
tinual warfare with ſenſations which can 


A letter n Miſs Parker i is omitted. 
0 only 


longer endeavour to deceive myſelf—1 
no longer believe Lord Weſtville to be 
unworthy—T believe that the noxious 
weeds of vice, which through careleſ- 
neſs overſpread his mind, are entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and that virtue again flouriſhes 
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only end with my "tienes? I will no 


in her native ſoil ; that I love him with 


all the tenderneſs that romance can paint, 
is no longer my ſhame but my misfor- 
tune. The complexion” of my future 
life is indelibly marked, and fince it is 
denied the glowing tinge of happineſs, 
all that I have ta hope is, that it may 
wear the pallid hue of melancholy, with- 
out timing into the abyſs. of deſpond- 
ency. 

Vour eagerneſs to ſettle the trifling 
account betwixt us, hurts me greatly, 
yet I could oppoſe you no longer, as you 
ſeem to be relieying yourſelf from an 
abſolute oppreſſion, detrimental even to 
your peace : I dare not engage in an ar- 
gument on which we think ſo very . 


Terently.. 
The young counteſs has, I make no 


doubt, related to you the ſucceſſion of 
griev= 
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grievances I have ſuſtained on account 


of my aunt; you will therefore ſpare me 


the painful repetition : I have now the 
happineſs to ſay they are entirely over, 


except the mortifyi ing remembrance of 


them. 


I have had ſeveral applications for my 
little habitation, and indeed have al- 
moſt agreed with a Mr. and Mrs. Mort- 
land from Berkſhire for the houſe and 
furniture : a copy of their propoſals ac- 
companies this to the Earl of Belmont, 
whoſe anſwer (he being now my guardi- 
an) will be deciſive. 

The gentleman and lady who purpoſe 


being my tenants ſeem to be truly ami- 
able; they have a fiſter with them of 


whom I have yet ſeen little ; but am 
informed by Mrs. Mortland, that ſhe has 
been unfortunate. If they purchaſe my 
houſe, I am to retain apartments in it 


till I can find an agreeable retreat : in- 
deed they have already pointed out one 
with an elderly clergyman and his wife 
in the neighbourhood they have quitted, 


which they SER as ſurrounded by ſo 
many 
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many beauties, that I am quite elated 
with the idea of ſo charming an abode. 

I rejoice in the earl of Belmont's ſuc- 
ceſs on his own account, but more par- 
ticularly on the fair proſpects which await 
yourſelf —Your Fanny can never be com- 
pleatly wretched whilſt her friends are 
happy. * | 
I am delighted with your journey to - 
Bath—this ſcrol I ſuppoſe will juſt catch 
you upon the wing. How will pappa 
and mamma, Beville, bear the ſeparation! 
—as to maſter, he tollows. the magnet 
of courſe. —How ts his poor ſiſter who 
I find is arrived ? 

Give my love and beſt PS: to all, 
and believe me, ſincerely yours. 
F. CLIFTON, 


1 ETTER CXXXIIL, 


Miss PARKER TO Miss CLIFTON. 


1 the firſt place, my dear friend, let 

me congratulate you upon your diſ- 
entanglement from the torments of igno- 
rance and impertinence. 


Vol. III. I | I wish 
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1 with the Earl would exert the au- 
thority with which you have inveſted 
him, and command you to join our par- 
ty, which I can with juſtice pronounce 
a very happy one: however, as he has 
reſiſted the counteſs's entreaties on that 
ſcore, I cannot expect mine to be more 
availing : he confines my pen within the 
limits of argument and perſuaſion, and 
J have little hope from their weight as 
he has already ſaid every thing his ima- 
gination could ſuggeſt in anſwer to your 
letter to him. 

The Earl of Belmont certainly does 
not at preſent appear to be an object of 
compaſſion; yet notwithſtanding the nu- 
merous agremens that ſurround him, and 
ſeem to ſtruggle for the pre-eminence in 
the promotion of his happineſs, I am 
ſorry for him; the loſs of his friend 
evidently damps all his comforts, and 
in ſpite of his moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 
to conceal his grief, continually dil- 
plays itſelf, in which I with you did not 
too ſeverely ſympathize. 

1 have wiſhed that you would ſuffer 
me to relate the true ſtate of your feel- 
5 ings 


* 
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ings candidly to his lordfhip; he might 
perhaps have had it in his power to ne- 
gociate a reconciliation, without alarm- 
ing your delicacy, of which I could be 
anſwerable for his care : but this ſudden 
deperture, for the preſent at leaſt, has 
fruſtrated my ſchemes. Honour is an 
arbitary maſter, from whoſe ſervice when 
once enliſted in it there is no deſerting 
with impunity. Time, however, may 
diſſolve theſe difficulties, in caſe you will 
ſubmit to the diſcloſure of your ſenti- 
ments, which is the only loadſtone capa- 
ble of alluring his lordſhip to a land 
which he regards as the monument of all 
his misfortunes. Confider, ſeriouſly, my 
dear friend ;—for my own part I proteſt 
I ſee nothing in the plan I have propoſed 
derogatory to the moſt refined delicacy. 
I hope you know me too well to ſuppoſe 
that J would recommend any conduct to 
my friend which my own ſentiments diſ- 
approved. I cannot ſupport the idea 
that from an overſtrained point of female 
punctilio, one ſo formed to grace the 
| world, ſhould be, at ſo early a. an age, loſt 
in obſcurity. 
H 2 The 
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The portraits of Mrs. Horton and her 
daughters have been delineated by too 
juſt a pencil to require any finiſhing 
ſtrokes by mine: they are all charming 
women. Mrs. Melmoth could not be 
an unſucceſsful candidate for the friend- 
ſhip of Miſs Clifton: there is a conge- 
nial harmony of temper between you 
formed for union; ſhe is all life and ſpi- 
rits, - but her vivacity wants moderation, 
from that ſenſibility, ſoftneſs, and nu- 
merous ſuperiorities to be found in my 
friend !—accuſe me not of flattery ; if you 
have not vanity enough to admit the 
- juſtice of the encomium, throw it on the 
ſcore of partial friendſhip. 

Mr. Melmoth is a perfect orator mum: 
no one who ſees him and his lady toge- 
ther, need be informed that it was a 
prudential match on the part of the lat- 
ter ; though ſhe behaves towards him with 
every proper degree of attention and ci- 
vility, yet they flow obviouſly from an 
effort of duty—not the natural impulſe 
of the heart. Her fiſter, I own, is my 
favourite, 5 
Lady 


* * 


. 


Sire, 
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Lady Belmont I believe informed you, 
that we waited upon Mrs. Obrien, upon 
her arrival at Pierpoint Manor.—I may 
whiſper to you, that I was ſorry to ſee her 


ſo little changed by her misfortunes 3 
' ſenſibility was never the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of her character: the impreſſions 


ſhe receives will never be laſting ; the 


moment of, pain is with her only one of 


grief : I know not how to decide be- 


tween the two oppoſite qualities, ſenſibility 


and indifference; both have been moſt 
divinely ſung, yet I remain in doubt of 
their eſtimation. - I will venture to can- 
vaſs their different perfections ſans meta- 
phor, or the aſſiſtance of the muſe. Sen- 
fibility is pleaſing in theory, but moſt 
painful in practice: indifference diſguſts 
us in others, yet how often do we deplore 
the want of it in ourfelves; and do we 
not in like manner always depreciate 
what we moſt envy. But if I recollect 
right, J have a letter of yours now in my 
poſſeſſion, which treats of the ſame ſub- 
je& in a manner my pen has little chance 
of equalling—befides our ſentiments ſeem 
fo fimilar, that there is nothing left for 
H 3 my 
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my rhetoric to effect; we both, I think, | 
lean towards the ſhrine of indifference; 
may you reap the reward of your devo- 
tion, though ſhe is ſo ſomnified a deity, 
tis hard to ſay what mode of worſhip 
would be moſt acceptable, I believe ſhe 
is ſeldom found by thoſe who ſeek her: 
ſhe has an utter abhorrence to ſolitude, 
and though inanimate herſelf, never poſ- 
ſeſſes ſo powerful a dominion over the mind 
as when dragged along by her clamorous 
noiſy hand-maid Folly. PN 
Mr. Beville is not here, as you ima- 
gine. I am glad to find that your me- 
lancholy has not entirely deprived you 
of your archneſs: he is too affectionate a 
brother to leave home fo ſoon after the 
arrival of his fiſter. 7 208 
I know too well how feelingly you are 
always intereſted in the welfare of your 
friends to doubt the fincerity of your 
congratulations :—my proſpects are in- 
deed brightened. Have I not reaſon to 
fear that this ſunſhine of proſperity, ſo 
| immediately ſucceeding ſuch clouds of 
darkneſs, may be too glaring for the 
weak head of your Maria? Yet when 
| we 
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we conſider the fluctuation of human fe- 
| licity and our dependent ſtate, the ut- 
moſt warmth of gratitude muſt glow in 
our breaſts for every bleſſing we enjoy, 
whilſt reaſon muſt ſuppreſs every emo- 
tion of vanity. 
A ſcene of villany begins to unveil it- 
ſelf: Giles has already offered five thou- 
ſand pounds to compromiſe the matter, 
which propoſal has been rejected: it 
has, however, entirely relieved me from 
all anxiety concerning the expence which 
muſt be incurred in the tranſaction. 
* As the counteſs writes herſelf I ſhall 
only ſay, that I amever your devoted and 
— friend. +; 


| MARIA PARKER« 
LETTER CXXXIV.. 


MISS CLIFTON TO Miss PARKER. 


FEAVEN and earth, Maria ! into 
what a diſtreſsful fituation would 
you have betrayed your friend! Little 


* As every letter unneceſſary to the narrative will 


be ſuppreſſed, ſuch omiſſion will in future be paſſed 2 


over without note, 


H 4 did 
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did I think of the dangerous precipice 
on which I find my unlimited confi- 
dence. in your friendſhip had placed me. 
No! believe me, whatever may be 
your ſentiments, I would rather meet 
death in its moſt hideous form than ever 
become the mean petitioner of any man's 
affections, even though I had been the 
offender inſtead of the offended. 

I do not allege that you ſpeak con- 
trary to your ſentiments; I do not be- 
lieve you deſerve ſuch an accufation ; but 
you certainly are inclined to allow your 
friend more liberty of conſcience than 

'yourſelf. I have often ſaid that my fate 
was determined, and I have great reaſon 
to believe it is drawing near a crifis. Do 
not let a circumſtance affect you which 
affords me the only pleaſing expectation 
]-can now enjoy; you muſt not, however, 
infer. from henee, that-the gloom upon 
my ſpirits ſhall induce me to throw away 
a life over which I have no right: I ſball 
ever conſider myſelf as bound by duty to 
guard it, as the firſt gift of Providence, 
with the utmoſt vigilence and care,—Air 
and exerciſe are ſtrongly recommended 
Ec | I 
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to me, and in a few days I ſhall try their 
united effects. The phyſician who at- 
rends me does not apprehend that my 
lungs are in any degree affected by my 
diſorder, which ſeems to confine itſelf to 
a gradual decay of ſtrength and ſpirits; | 
though a plentiful quantity of aſſes 
milk, &c. yields great ſupport to the for- 
mer. _ e 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortland are now in 
poſſeſſion of my houſe, except one room 
occupied by myſelf, and one adjoining it 
by my maid : I ſhall leave E the be- 
ginning of the next week, moſt proba- 
bly for ever. I have agreed to board in 
the little retreat I mentioned, which ac- 
cording; to the deſcription I have heard 
of it, is a perfect arcadia, and the good 
old pair who reſide there, not the leaſt 
of its attractions; if you do not write 
immediately, your letter muſt be directed 
to the reyerend —— at Myrtle Grove, 
Priory, near | - 
Don't tell me of being arch, it is your 
ladyſhip who is arch; we ſeem to have 
changed characters : who would believe 
the grave Miſs Parker cculd ever become 
H 5- ſati- 
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ſatirical “ Orator Mum,' indeed poor 
Mr. Melmoth! I ſhould as ſoon have 
expected an oath from a Quaker, or wit 
from an alderman, as you to be guilty of 
ſuch a fimile :—ſee the delightful effects 
of health, happineſs and caſe ! 

That you may long enjoy life under 
bn enlivening auſpices i is the fervent 
prayer of your | 

FRANCES CLIFTON, 


LETTER CXXXV. 


Miss CLIFTON IN CONTINUATION. 


Rolcr with me, my dear Maria, 
that my heart is once more enfran- 
chiſed from the fetters of that deſtructive 
paſſion I have had ſo much reaſon to de- 
plore. What folly could induce me togive 
ſuch ready and implicit credence to the 

favourable appearances the character of 
Lord Weſtville has of late aſſumed. 
When the weeds of vice are once 
ſown in the mind, I fear they are ſeldom 
eradicated. How has my credulity been 
deceived and yet—but facts are ſtub- 
| born 
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born, and from them you as well as my- 
ſelf will be convinced of the impoſition. 
When I had finiſhed my letter to you 
I was repairing with a book in my hand 
to the little grotto I made in the dimi- 
nutive garden behind this houſe, which 
we, in ridicule, have called my rural re- 
tirement ; it's value, believe me, is not 
a little enhanced by recollection, which 
preſents to my mind many happy hours 
| ſpent in it with the counteſs of Belmont 
and yourſelf. As I approached penſive- 
ly, refle&ting on paſt ſcenes, I was not 
aware of any one, till the confuſion of 
Miſs Godfrey (the fiſter of Mrs. Mort- 
land I before mentioned) whom I had 
diſturbed “ in all the ſoft, the lovely 
« languiſhment of woe,” threw me into 
a ſtate little leſs embarraſſed than her own. 
While I pauſed, undetermined whether 
to retreat or advance, ſhe ſuddenly at- 
tempted to paſs me, when I, from an 
involuntary impulſe, which was not the 
offspring of any ungenerous or prying 
principle, caught her hand, crying at 
the ſame time with earneſtneſs, * My dear 
© madam, do not let me interrupt your ſo- 
1 ane 
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«litude ; if my company is irkſome I will 


66 retire inſtantly ; I, no more than your- 
ceſelf, am untrained in the ſchool of afflic- 
< tion, and if you will venture to repoſe a 
« confidence in me, I may perhaps find 
* out ſome means to . ow — | 
6 ings.“ | 
ee You. are very abe py 5 
the, << F have often heard of your good- 
cc neſs, but Heaven itſelf can yield no 
cc aſſiſtance to a wretch like me.''—— 

So ſaying, ſhe returned to the grotto, 
ſobbing and crying with all the violence 


of deſpair and rage. It was fome time. 


before I could extort from her a word, 
tilt beſeeching her to exert her un- 
derſtanding and reſolution, ſhe exclaim- 
ed, with an emotion almoſt frantic— 
“ No, no! had I poſſeſſed ſenſe and re- 
cc ſolution, I ſhould not now be the for- 
“ lorn wretch I am—I ſhould not have 
been betrayed by the treacherous arti- 
fices of the moſt infinuating of men— 
I ſhould not have left my father's houſe 
< to follow a villain who could ſpeak 
« only to deceive :—had I known the 
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% his falſe promiſes: I ſhould not, be- 


ſides having loſt my friends, fortune, 
and reputation, have been cruelly de- 


ſerted, and left a penny leſs outcaſt, 


dependant upon the bounty of ſtrang- 
ers.—But why! and to whom do 1 
expofe myſelf ?—it is ſaid, that the 


pride of virtue is nouriſhed by the 


diſplay of vice. Well, let it exult— 
let me become its ſcoff and ridicule— 
I deſerve humiliation } yet, oh! Mifs 
Clifton ! it was by no common arti- 
fice that J was impoſed upon; *twas 
deceit in no common form. Oh had 
you ſeen the deſtructive charms of the 
wretch who ſeduced me, in ſpite of 


the chaſtity of your own mind, and the 


ſpotleſneſs of your principles, as a 
female, feeling and ſuſceptible, though 


you would have condemned, you muſt 


have pitied my weakneſs. - Allured 
by the tempting bait of marriage, en- 
forced by promiſes the moſt ſacred, 
and oaths the moſt ſolemn, the poor 


_ deluded victim fell into the fnare. I 


fled from the houſe of a father only 
too tender and too indulgent, with an 
: « aban- 
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abandoned libertine, who in leſs than 
a month left me to ſeek a ſubſiſtence 
by purſuing the ſame wicked courſe 
of life into which my unhappy love 
for himſelf had plunged me: but, 


thank Heaven, there ſtill remained 


ſome latent ſparks of virtue in my 


breaſt which induced me to prefer the 


ſcanty produce of honeſt induſtry, and 
the ſale of what apparel I could ſpare, 


to continuing to live in a ſtate of ſin 
and 1ignominy : in this reſolution 1 


perſevered, ſtruggling with penury 


and wretchedneſs, till ſought for by 
my generous and affectionate fiſter, 


| whoſe kindneſs keeps meunacquainted 


with the want of any comfort, except 
that eſſential one of conſcious virtue, 
for which there is no equivalent; 
the want of it will ever rend my breaſt 
with anguiſh, entail upon my mind 
the continual ſtings of remorſe, and 
make me dread the Piereing eye of 
obſervation.” 


* Come, come,” ſaid I, my dear 7 


Miſs Godfrey, this is converting the 
virtue of W into the crime 
A of 
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« of deſpondency ; the lively ſenfe you 
tc entertain of your own error, cannot 
« fail to purchaſe you pardon and com- 
cc paſſion from every breaſt poſſeſt of the 
« leaſt tincture of humanity.” 

How deceitful are appearances ! till 
this confidence which ſhe accidently re- 
poſed in me, my ſentiments of Maſs 
Godfrey, I acknowledge, were not of the 
moſt favourable caſt ; ſhe ſtrongly ex- 
emplifies the impropriety of paying any 
regard to the impreſſions of features or 
| countenance ; for hers repreſented to me a 
eharacter ſo contrary to the principles ſhe 
profeſſes, that inſtead of dreading, I ima- 
gined that her eyes were in conſtant pur- 
ſuit of obſervation. I will never more 
eſteem myſelf a phyſiognomiſt but it 
is time to make an end of this digreſſion. 

„Who, cried I, © and in what ſitu- 
cc ation of life is the vile betrayer of your 
cc innocence? Are there no laws?“ 

* You know not, I find,” interrupt- 
ed ſhe, the monſter Lord Weſtville, or 
© you muſt be convinced that he alone 
« is capable of ſuch baſeneſs. Is he not 
* the * enemy of our ſex? our 
ruin 


& ruin is his triumph-ould to Heaven 
„ was the only wretch who had cauſe 
& to bemoan his ſubtlety ! In whom be- 
e fides himſelf can be found fo many 
« gutward charms to cover a mind 
& of fuch black deformity.” | 
| Perhaps your imagination may e 
you ſome faint idea of the ſurprize, horror, 
and various emotions, by which I was 
agitated on this important diſcovery : 
happily Miſs. Godfrey's head, as ſhe ſpoke; 
was averted, or ſhe would toon have been 
acquainted with her error, in ſuppoſing 
me unacquainted with the deſtroyer of her 
Cay | 
Severe has been the remedy of a diſeaſe 
what I have ever bluſhed to acknowledge: 
but thank Heaven it will prove moſt ef- 
fectual : neither my lips or my paper ſhall 
be again contaminated with a name ſo deſ- 
picable. Is this his penitence ?—To 
prove it ſincere, let him fulfill his vows 
and marry Miſs Godfrey but inſtead of 
atoning in ſome meaſure for his crimes by 
an act of juſtice which the laws of God 
and man call upon him to perform, the 
fordid avaricious wretch leaves her, as he 
| believes, 
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believes, deſtitute of any honeſt means of 
ſupport. | 
Fou muſt not anſwer what I have ſaid 
upon this ſubject.— Never again ſhall my 
mind be thus torn and agitated by one fo 
unworthy. Burn this ſcroll inſtantly upon 
the receipt of it, and forget its contents. 
I ſhall now retire from the world accom- 
panied by the pleaſing hope of enjoying 
_ tranquillity and eaſe, together with a fer- 
vent thankfulneſs to that Providence which 
has ſecured me from the horrors of miſery 
ſimilar to that I have juſt beheld. 
Adieu, my dear Maria—thank Heaven 
for the reſtoration of common ſenſe to the 
10 en nn mind of your 
, 22 | Ms CLIFTON» 
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L E TER CXXXVL 
| ss s PARKER To MISS CLIFTOY, 


po not my anſvering your ſecond 
letter ; I rather rejoice at your pro- 
hibition, for not a word could 1 find for 
the ſubject, ſo great is the ſurprize and 
perplexity, in which it has involved me: 
only remember that a credulity too im- 
plicit, may be as blameable in one in- 
ſtance as in another : the eye may be de- 
ceitful, but the tongue is a much more 


ductile agent; and where they are ſolely 
oppoſed againſt each other without farther 


© evidence, I ſhould not heſitate to give a 


verdict for the truth of the former. 

Lou ſay this diſcovery has reſtored your 
Peace and tranquillity—Heaven grant, my 
dear, that your health may meet with 
more ſubſtantial ſuccours : you deceive 
yourſelf, I fear, if you expect to receive 
much benefit from thence. _ 
A paſſage in your firſt letter is conſtantly 
preſent to my mind, filling it with the 
+ dreadful apprehenſ: mn Las me in- 
| 6 treat 
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treat! let me implore you to take care of 
yourſelf; I cannot be reconciled to the 
ſolitary life you are going to adopt, as the 
ſeat of your diſorder, I am perfectly con- 
fident, is your mind. 

] believe we ſhall not ſtay long at this 
place, and when we quit it, my firſt viſit 
ſhall be to your little paradiſe. You 
may ſhut out the world, but you will find 
it difficult to exclude your Maria: if the 
Priory will not afford me an apartment, 
you ſhall give me a ſhare of yours. 

Me live almoſt as retired here as at the 
Caſtle, there are no balls, plays, or con- 
| certs, yet open: but Bath is not beholden 
to candle light beauties alone: its build- 
ings are magnificent: it is ſurrounded by 
the moſt delightful rides, with proſpects, 
various, rich and beautiful, ſo that our 
cavalry don't grow too high ſpirited from 

want of exerciſe : this will be their firſt 
morning of reſt, as we are going to. take 
a view of Briſtol, where it is thought too 
far for us to ride. 7 
In all our parties we are joined by the 
Droitvilles, the Melmoths, and Mrs. 


Horton, who accompanies the Counteſs in 
her 
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her chariot, ſo that J think it would be 
difficult to find a happier party : we want 
only you, with your wonted vivacity, to 

render it perfectly compleat. 

Mr. Beville has been arrived theſe three 
days; I ſee a ſmile upon your countenance ar 
this intelligence, after what precedes it.— 
Well, it is a lapſus I am not at all aſhamed 
of, and allow you all the entertainment 
_ it can poſſibly produce. 

Lord Belmont delights in ' ſeeing his 
lovely Counteſs on horſeba ck ; you know 
what a beautiful equeſtrian figure ſhe ever 
Was, and all her fears being now baniſhed 
by practice, ſhe * to ſtill e 
* NN b 4 

I muſt haſte to compte * our b party 
waits: I direct this as uſual : without you 
alter your plan, it will be ſure to find you 
at Exeter—let me once more conjure you 
to take care of your health, which, believe 
me, is the maſt anxious with of your 

oy IDO; MARIA PARKER. 
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LETTER CERES: 


MISS CLIFTON To MISS PARKER. 


| © MYRTLE GROVE PRIORY. 
T Have not been many hours arrived at 
this enchanting ſpot, which is far more 
beautiful than my florid and ſanguine ex, 
pectations had painted it. Not one re- 
quiſite is wanting to dignify it with the 
name of a terreſtrial paradiſe, except inha- 
bitants as frail as our firſt parents. My 
worthy hoſt and hoſteſs ſeem to be perfect 
emblems of the patriarchial age in the 
purity and ſimplicity of their manners. 
They have lived ſecluded from the world 
without contracting that moroſe and illi- 
beral diſguſt for its inhabitants, ſo gene- 
rally the effect of ſolitude. I was aſtoniſh- 
ed and greatly affected by the reception I 
met with from them: their eyes at my 
approach, were ſuffuſed 1n tears, though 
at the ſame time, through the tranſparent - 
drops, a ray of joy was viſible. 
A tenderneſs ſo unexpected from entire 
ſtrangers, gave me ſenſations indeſcribable, 
| and 
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and the weakneſs of my ſpirits made me 


unable to refrain weeping in concert with 


the worthy pair. They ſought not a 


boarder, I find, to encreaſe their income, 
but to augment their ſociety. About a 


year ago, they loſt their only daughter, a 


young woman about my age, who was 
the prop and ſupport of their declining 


years: it is not therefore to be wondered 
at, that my appearance renewed emotions 


which the hand of time, though aſſiſted 


by the divine ſupport of religious forti- 


tude, had not yet effaced. 

This little April cloud, however, "A 
blew over, and I found the parſon's con- 
verſation, entertaining and agreeable ; he 
poſſeſſes that happy medium between the 
ſeverity of age, and that deteſtable folly 
which makes old men ridiculous and con- 
temptible by aſſociating the tricks of 


youth, with the venerable teſtimony of 
grey hairs. In his younger days he lived 
in the world, and converſed liberally with - 


men: his later years, though ſpent in re- 
tirement, have not been utterly exempt 
from ſociety, and its deficiencies been well 


2 win by the beſt authors, | 
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His wife, I have already found, is the 
bleſſing of her neighbours : there is not a 
| diſeaſe incident to human nature, for 
which ſhe does not poſſeſs ſome infallible 
| ſpecific, The cloth was ſcarcely drawn 
after dinner, when a girl called to inform 
her, that her mother, who had been afflict- 
ed with the ague ſome. time, had then a 
fir upon her, a diſorder for which it 
| ſeems the good lady has a never failing 
charm. 1 
„ So Miſs Clifton,” ſaid the parſon, 
« you are not left long in ignorance of 
«© my wife's profefſion—you muſt know 
« ſhe is phyſician, ſurgeon, apothecary 
« and midwife to the whole pariſh.” 
„Well, well! laugh where you will,” 
ſaid ſhe, © do you take as much care of 
the ſouls of your pariſhioners as I do 
« of their bodies, and life will not be 
* thrown away upon you. I wonder 
«© whether the young lady would like to 
© take a walk with me as far as Farmer 
_< Jenkins's, as the evening is ſo fine?” 
« Oh, of all things,” cried I. —I ran 
immediately for my ſhaul, and accom- 
panied her in an inſtant. She can be as 
| facetious 
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facetious as her huſband, and poſſeſſes an 
underſtanding far from mean, though it 


is in an uncultivated ſtate. We had a 
moſt delightful walk, and called at ſeveral 


cottages : wherever ſhe comes, ſhe ſeems 


to be the harbinger of joy: ſhe pronounced 


(and her predictions are never diſcredited) 


that Goody Jenkyns is to have another fit 


and no more. 
Lou need not fear any vacuum in my 


4 from a dearth of incidents: I rather 
think I ſhall find more rational engage- 


ments 1n this ſequeſtered retreat, than the 
gayeſt circles of London or Bath can af- 
ford: yet don't think I wiſh to exclude 
my friend: I cannot practiſe ſo much ſelf 


mortification as to deprive myſelf of your 
company, when it is within my reach; 
nor yet am 1 fo ſelfiſh as to wiſh to confine 
the beauties of this * to my own con- 


templation. | 
Returning, I was preſented with a love- 
ly view of all its charms, gilded by the 


rays of the ſetting ſun. Upon a bank, at 
the foot of which runs a murmuring 
ſtream, forming a natural caſcade, ſtands 
the ruins of an ancient priory : through 


a 
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an opening of which is ſeen as much of 
the milk white walls of the little parſon- 
age houſe, as is left in view by the wood- 
| bines and ivy, which 1 intertwine themſelves 
around it. On the right, rather upon 
lower ground ſtands the church, a modeſt 
ſtructure, whoſe decent ſpire” not boldly 
emulates the ſkies, but with ſpeechleſs 
energy teaches the lowly ſwain to raiſe his 
| head with humble diffidence, in meek 
and pious hopes of future joys. ; 
In the back ground, as a ſtriking comcaſt 
to theſe rural beauties,,appears a noble 
manſion, the ſeat of Sir Walter Pembroke: 
the improvements and walks of which, ex- 
tend and expand themſelves around the 
priory : its late poſſeſſor, who has been 
dead about two years, was the friend and 
patron of my hoſt: his ſon, who has been 
long abſent, is daily expected with a 
young lady, whom he lately. married at 
Paris, though his own country woman. 
1 ſhall not, I believe, content myſelf 
with this deſcription of the rural beauties 
of this enchanting place : my bruſh and 
crayons cannot lie idle, where every luxu- 
| rlant gift of nature calls them to employ- 
* III. 1 ment; 
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ment; though I fear 1 ſhall fail equally 
in doing them juſtice, with the pencil as 


with the pen: at any rate, I need not ap- 
prehend impairing the enjoyment, the ſight 

of it muſt afford you whenever I am fa. 
voured with your company. 


I have never yet been accuſed of being 


romantic, but you muſt not be ſurprized 


if I ſoon begin to fancy myſelf a Sylvan 
Deity. I think of making a ſale of all 
my gauzes, ſilks and frippery at the next 
market town, as the furniture of my ward- 
robe will now be confined to a ſtraw hat, 
a dimity leve-rite, an ell of blue ſarſnet, 
to throw over my ſhoulders, and ſerve the 
double purpoſe of ſaſh and ſhaul, which 
with a -paraſol in my hand, will make me 


as compleat a Philis as ever ſighed for the 
abſence of her Corydon. 


As I have impoſed upon myſelf the moſt | 
rigid ſilence, with regard to a certain ſub- 
ject, one part of your letter muſt for ever 


remain unanſwered; as to the other, to ſay 


I rejoice in the general felicity of your 
whole party is, I hope, no more than to 


lay, that am your 
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LETTER CXXXVIIL 


THE COUNTESS OF BELMONT TO MISS cLIr rex. 


He glad am I, my dear Fanny, to 
find your ſtyle regain ſome degree 
of its former chearfulneſs: the revival of 
your vivacity, together with your ſplendid 
deſcription of your new abode, has entirely 

won my eſteem for a retirement, for which 
had before imbibed almoſt an enmity. I 
do not aſk whether the alteration 1n your 
ſpirits, is the reſult of returning health and 
| ſtrength, as I-am convinced, they are too 
 ſubſervient upon each other, to leave room 

for ſuch a query. 4 

I believe I omitted, in my laſt, to in- 
form you that the irreſiſtible charms of 
our Maria, notwithſtanding the preſent 
ſcarcity of beaux here, enliſted a gay co- 
lonel of family and fortune ; ſenſible, agree- 
able and every way formidable; all theſe 
attractions too, favoured with an open 

field to diſplay themſelves, uninterrupted 

by the & preſence of the happy ſwain. Yet/ 
12  Ccontrary 
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contrary to your plan, all theſe tempta- 
tions were thrown away upon our friend— 
no trifling, no coquetry was indulged, but 
when the tender paſſion was diſcloſed, the 
declaration was received on the part of the 
lady with a bluſh, and © I'm much obliged 
&* to you for your good opinion,“ and ſo 
forth, © but I'm otherwiſe engaged.” 

Thus did the- poor hero receive a can- 
did diſmiſſion, and inſtead of being kept 
in ſuſpenſe, was no ſooner condemned 
than executed. 

Mrs. Obrien, has got a daughter— 
Heaven ſupply to the poor child! what I 
fear it is certain to want in parental 
care. | . 

Tam ſorry to ſay, I fear my friend Mrs. 
Melmoth has bartered her domeſtic happi- 
neſs for the gifts of fortune, if that can be 
ſaid with propriety, of one who is always 
gay and lively. Indifference in the mar- 
ried ſtate, appears dreadful to certain tem- 
pers; yet I own it does not diſplay any 
horrors in the countenance of Mrs. Mel- 
moth : I believe nothing would give her 
a moment's concern, if ſhe could perſuade 
her huſband to adopt an equal portion of 

nonchalence. 
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gonchalence. My only apprehenſion is, that 
her Jang froid may not forever be ex tended 
to the whole race of mankind—at preſent _ 
her heart ſeems perfectly ſafe : the grande 
monde is her only object, without caſting a 
thought on the individuals by which it is 
C Fj 

The Droitvilles on the other hand, 
breathe nothing but affection for each 
other, and I really believe, are a truly 
enviable pair ; though I wiſh (you will 
think I am determined to find fault) they 
would be leſs liberal in entertaining the 
world with their raptures—and now, Mrs. 
Candour like, having allowed ſome foibles 
to my beſt friends, merely to heighten the 
gout of their perfections, I muſt ſay, that 
the former poſſeſſes an open, artleſſneſs 
and good humour which entitles her to 
love and eſteem; and I fervently hope, 
and believe that that extreme volatility 
which is her only imperfection, will ever 
be properly regulated by the innocency of 
ler ee, | | 
Lou have often heard me extol the ami- 
able gentleneſs and ſenſibility of her ſiſter. 


The ſoftneſs of her demeanor gains her 
F323 _ univerſal 
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univerſal applauſe, which I fear encourages 
her to indulge a gravity, which may be- 
come in time detrimental to her health 
and ſpirits. 
Every letter which my lord receives, 
contains more favourable accounts of the 
proceſs in which he is engaged for Miſs 
Parker, who is now no longer the diſ- 
treſſed orphan, but may be pronounced 
the affluent heireſs. 
Fortune has ſurely torn the bandage 
fram her eyes, for ſhe never before be. 
ſtowed her favours where they were ſo 
much deſerved. 
Before 1 diſmiſſed the family of the 
Hortons, I ſhould have informed you 
that my quondam friend is fallen into his 
own ſnares, and fairly bit by his old dam- 
ſel, whoſe ardent paſſion would not ſuffer 
her to diſtruſt the integrity of her deareſt 
Sammy, and induced her to marry him 
without waiting the tedious formality of 
parchments and ſettlements—but as good 
and evil frequently proceed from the ſame 
cauſe, the violence of her affection, 10 
doubt, made her forget a particular clauſe, 
by which her fortune was ſo firmly ſecur- 
| 3 ed 
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ed to herſelf, that not one acre could be 
found acceſſible to the needy fingers of her 
ſpoule, who is now in limbo, whilſt his 
lady is revelling away, and n. all 
the delights of the bon ton. 

I am ſorry to hear that your couſin's wife, 
the young Lady Clifton (who I am inform- 
ed, is really a very modeſt pretty young 
woman) lives near the Devizes, in the 
utmoſt obſcurity: whilſt the young lord 
aſſociates with the very refuſe and ſcum 
of the country, and hves in a continual 
| ſtate of drunkenneſs and debauchery. 

His family I hear are abroad, and mi- 
ſerable on his- account, though their own 
. folly precipitated his ruin. 
All here deſire their bai/emains may unite 
with the love of your 

LOUISA BELMONT. 


LETTER 'CXXXIX 


MISS CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER; 


* calling this an enchant- 
ing, or an enchanted ſpot, is do- 
ing it moſt juſtice, I know not, but am 
* inclined 
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inclined to believe it has ſome claim to 
both epithets : for inſtance—I am ſcarcely 
at this moment recovered from the ecſtaſy 
of a ſurprize, which ſeems to be the work 
of magic; yet I know not if in the end 
I ſhall not have more reaſon to regret than 
to rejoice at it. It will cruelly break into 
all my plans of retirement, though I am 
determined to adhere to them with all 
poſſible ſteadineſs. 

L aft night about nine o clock, the clerk 
came hither out of breath, to demand the- 
key of the church, for his honour had 
juſt brought home his lady, and the whole 

country was in an uproar, late as it was, 
for a pea) upon the bells. 

This incident occupied my mind no 
longer than the noiſe ſounded in my ears, 

but in the morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt 

was over, the Rector began to make pre- 
parations for paying his devoirs to the 
rifing ſun; but I reſtrained his eagerneſs, 

and aſſured him that if he hoped for ad- 

miſſion, he muſt defer his viſit till his own 

hour of dining + he took my advice, and I 

left him to recover the fatigue of dreſſing, 
in an arm chair, whilft I ſtrolled out with 

my 
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my mandaline on my arm; and when 1 
had ſauntered till I was almoſt tired, I 
threw myſelf on a favourite bench, in a- 
delightful ſhady walk (which I then for 
the firſt time found was connected with an 
avenue leading to the Lodge) and began 
to accompany my inſtrument with a plain- 
tive air, too expreſſive of the diſordered ſtate 
of my own mind. I had not got through 
the firſt ſtanza, before I was interrupted 
by the ſound of flow, and gentle footſteps, 
ſeeming to advance with the utmoſt cau- 


tion. I ſtarted ! turned my head inſtant- 


ly, and within a few paces from me, 
beheld a gentleman and lady, at whoſe 
approach I was going to retire, when my 
eyes ſuddenly recognized the features of 
my | couſin, Lady, Eliza Clifton. Our 
ſurprize was mutual ; and mutual, I be- 
lieve,. was our delight at this unexpected 
rencontre, free from the tyrannic inter- 
ference of pride. She is the lovely bride 
of Sir Walter Pembroke, who ſeems to be 
formed for the partner of ſo much beauty 
and innocence : the purport of their walk 
at that early hour, was a viſit to the 
priory, Such an intention was ſufficient 
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to denote his character: trifles are the 
moſt unerring teſts of principle. 
The wonder and curioſity which my pre- 
ſent ſituation excited in the mind of Lady MM. 
Eliza, gave place to a lively and ſincere 
concern for the ill ſtate of my health, 
to which I could alone aſcribe the 
change. | | 
The reception of the amiable pair at the 
parſonage, did honour to its inhabitants: 
her ladyſhip was enraptured with its fur- 
rounding beauties, and its interiour neat- 
neſs: they inſiſted that we ſhould return 
with them to dinner; an invitation, which 
as there was no motive to prompt any one 
to refuſe, was chearfully accepted, and we 
ſpent a very pleaſant day with two charm- 
ing people, who ſeem to ſet forward upon 
the world's wide ſtage, with the moſt 
ſmiling” proſpects of its choiceſt bleſ- 
ſings. . 5 
Lou are a fly vixen, Maria !—So you 
would have me ſuppoſe that you can con- 
tent yourſelf with making conqueſts, with- 
out employing the trympet of Fame to 
ſpread the glory of your triumph. —All 
artifice child, depend upon it—do you 
72 1 expect 
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expect me to believe that a woman can 
exiſt without vanity ?--to be ſure ſuch 


anecdotes do come much better from a 
friend, but if the Counteſs had been ſtu- 
pid or malicious enough to have ſuppreſt 
it, I think time would have produced the 
tale, faltering from your own pen, con- 


cluding with, © really I believe he is a 


very good ſort of a man, and I am 


« truly concerned that he has placed his 


e affections ſo unworthily.“ 


How much more frank to ſay, as I ſhould 


in your ſituation. 

My dear girl, I've made a conquelt ! 
a divine colonel !—yes child, a hero! 
the champion of his country—a man 


born for conqueſt is ſubdued by the 


© irreſiſtible force of my charms. What 
« a pity it is, that my heart is engaged; 


« the poor ſoul will certainly die—what a 


© misfortune it is to be handſome,” 

The Counteſs congratulates me on my 
returning ſpirits : I believe whilſt I re- 
main on this ſide of the grave, they will 
ever be too flaſhy and variable; and what 
employment can at preſent be more exhi- 
EW than this intercourſe with friends 
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more dear to me than life itſelf ? Otherwiſe 


1 have not much to boaſt from their ſtabi. 


lity. I fear you was too right—1 flattered 
myſelf with the hopes of eaſe, but I find 


it is not hatred, diſguſt and contempt; 


but indifference alone that can Pro- 


5 duce i it. 


No care is wanting to promote my 
health or happineſs ; but my kind doctreis 
alarms herſelf greatly: ſays, ſhe fears I am 
going into the ſame way in which ſhe loſt 
her poor Mary: that my diſorder baffles her 


kill, and the urgency with which ſhe im- 


LY 


portunes me to ſend for a phyſician diſ- 


treſſes me, as I know too well how mate- 
rially my mind is concerned in my diſ- 


order, to hope any relief from medicine. 


When may I hope to ſee you? that 


_ expectation is the foremoſt amongſt the 


very few wiſhes now remaining in the 


i breaſt of your 


FANNY CLIFFTON. 


I have received kind and preſſing invita- 
tions to remove my quarters from the Pri- 
ory to the Lodge, for which I feel highly 
honoured and obliged, but you don't ima- 
gine 
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gine they will produce any change in a ſitu- 
ation with which I am ſo enamoured. 


EFF 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


pow cruel . law to 8 wich 
the fluctuating emotions of my heart. 
My feelings, which though far from being 
at eaſe, were ſo lately ſettled in a kind of 
dormant diſcontent, are by an extraordi- 
nary incident, recalled to ſenſations more 
ſoft and more tender, but whoſe poiſon 
is infinitely more ſubtle and more deſtruc- 
tive. "I 
This moment, as I was looking over 
ſome looſe papers which I had careleſsly 
thrown into a drawer, in order to diſen- 
cumber my pockets; the enclofed preſent- 
ed itlelf to my view: luckily I did not ſee 
the direction before the contents were diſ- 
played to my ſight, or delicacy and pro- 
priety would have prevented my inſpecting 
them, It Was ſome time before I could 
recollect 
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recollect by what means I could pollibly | 
have become poſſeſſed of it, till at length } 


a a circumſtance occurred to me, which ef- 


fectually cleared the myſtery. 

As I got into the chaiſe, in order to 
quit E-——, ſurrounded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortland, their ſiſter, and ſome other 
friends, who were all loading me with 
adieus and good wiſhes, my ſervant pick- 
ed up a letter, which he gave me, think- 
ing I had dropt it, and I, concluding him 
right, ſlipped it into my pocket, without 
once caſting my eyes upon the hand writ- 
ing, or the addreſs. Indeed my mind 


Was at that moment too much occupied by 


the painful idea of leaving a place for ever, 
in which I had experienced fo many happy 
hours. Hours never to return! a place 
too, in whoſe hallowed ſoil I left the dear 
remains of parents, whoſe memory will be 
ever held facred and revered, whilſt my 
heart beats with vital warmth ! 

I was engaged to dine at Pembroke n ge 
in order to meet ſome bridal gueſts, but 
this letter has ſo fluttered and deranged 
grey * of my mind, that J feel my- 

ſelf 


* 
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ſelf very unfit for ſociety, and have ent 


to get myſelf excuſed. 


I have received a letter from Lady Wil- 


ſon ſince I came here, ſhe expatiates vio- 
lently againſt retirement; you are in a 
league againſt me I believe, though I muſt 
acknowledge ſuch ſentiments flow more 
naturally from her ladyſhip, than either 


the Counteſs or yourſelf. She has left 


Tunbridge I find, and is now upon a tour 
to the Lakes. 

I make no comments upon the letter L 
have encloſed for your peruſal ; indeed it 
is not in my power; all that I canday is, 


that it is a moſt vile piece of treachery =: 
ſuch I hope, as could not have been the 


production of any other pen. 
Bleſs me, the Pembroke coach is com- 
ing round for me, I muſt go I ſee, though. 


I am quite in a diſhabille, and my ſpirits 


more diſcompoſed than my dreſs—I vow 
her ladyſhip is- here! ſhe at this moment 
ſteps out of the carriage—how kind and: 
affectionate! Excuſe this abrupt conclu- 


ſion, and believe me ever moſt affection- 


ately your 
FANNY CLIFTON, 


# 
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LETTER. OX 


LORD FITZROY TO MISS GODFREY, (ENCLOSED IN 
THE FOREGOING.) 


Wer a fortunate devil you are! 
I ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding your 

inſatiable thirſt for gold, you had reſigned 
all hopes from the tuture pliability of my 
purſe ſtrings, but thanks to your ſtars 
which have placed you in the ſame houſe 
with Miſs Clifton; you may be ſtill in- 
dulged with another pull at them if you 
will play your cards dexterouſly. You 
are a woman, and therefore cannot want 
art! and as there is no medium in the ſex, 
as they are all angels either of light or 
darkneſs! ſuch a poor fallen beelzeb ub 
as yourſelf will enjoy the perpetration of 
glorious miſchief know then, that that 
bright luminary whoſe brilliant rays muft 
harrow up thy ſoul with the gnawing ſtings 
of envy ! know that her diſdain towards 
me, ariſes from a tenderer paſſion for your 
firſt admirer, Lord Weſtville ! let jealouſy 


inſpire thee with the means of deſtroying 


a: M .-. 


the dormant flame! it is ſome ſentiment 
of honour which now confines it to ob- 
ſcurity! though 1 know not of what nature, 
and your connexion with his lordſhip may 
give it the grand coup de main, if falſely 
coloured, and though I know not at pre- 
ſent to what advantage I can turn your 
treachery, yet revenge is ſo ſweet, that 
my heart exults in the proſpect of behold- 
ing my hated rival reduced to that ſtate of 
abhorrence by which I am myſelf diſtin- 
guiſned. I need not point out that the 
amorous language—which I ſuppoſe you 
meant as a ſpur to my generoſity, muſt 
be ſuppreſt; when you ſpeak of Lord 
Weſtville, you moſt no longer call him 
the moſt generous, moſt noble of men : 
he muſt no more be ſtiled the deceived, 
and the betrayed ! but the deceiver and 
the betrayer of innocence ! his munificence 


moſt lie concealed, and he muſt aſſume the 5 


garb of avarice'! you muſt hold him forth 
as a pitiful wretch, who after having de- 
ſtroyed virtue, would leave that vice or 
which he was himſelf the author, deſti- 
tute and forlorn If any ſpecies of vil- 
lany can be diſagreeable to your feelings, 
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this pill I know will be bitter to your 
palate, but remember it will be well gilded, 
and I am much miſtaken if you have any 
ſcruples which almighty gold cannot 
overcome. Fancy you hear a purſe of 
guineas jingling at your ears, and remorſe 
will vaniſh. The temptation I know, is 
irreſiſtable, and as your reward will be 
proportioned to your ſucceſs I fear not 
your allegiance to the commands of your 
1 I hat 
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LETTER CxIII. 


MISS PARKER TO Riss CLIFTON. 


12 letters, my dear friend, diſtract 

my mind with ten thouſand appre- 
henſions for your health. Suffer my 
prayers and entreaties, united with thoſe 
of your friends at the Priory, to prevail 
upon you to take advice! but above all, I 
conjure you not to let any opportunity 
eſcape of diverting a melancholy ſo de- 
ſtructive to your healt!! 
| | The 
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The Counteſs is not acquainted with 
half the cauſes of apprehenſion which 
affect my peace on your account, yet are 
her fears moſt anxiouſly awake for your 
| ſafety. To fay ſhe loves you with the 
affection of a ſiſter, would ſcarcely be do- 
ing juſtice to her friendſhip, but to ſay, 
that a ſiſter loved with her ſincerity, would 
be doing honour to conſanguinity. 

The Counteſs Dowager, the Earl and 
herſelf, intend prolonging their ſtay here, 
but nothing, fave illneſs, ſhall retard my 
viſit to Berkſhire: in the courſe of ten 
days I hope to treat my eyes with a view of 
your beautiful Priory : I rejoice in its 
vicinity to your amiable couſin—my chief 
hopes dwell upon the falutary effects of 
her chearful converſation. 

I return the villanous letter you en- 
cloſed me; but it is a ſubject which for 
your ſake I wiſh to diſmiſs with as little 
notice as poſhble. You know I warned 
you of the danger attending too implicit a 
credulity. | 

You are too ſevere upon me indeed, 
Fanny ! not that I wiſh to diſclaim vanity 
it is a foible from which, I am ready 

"=" 
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to acknowledge, I believe none of us are 
exempt: at leaſt my own heart affirms the 
ſuppoſition, when I rank the Counteſs of 


Belmont and Miſs Clifton as the firſt 


friends of your 
| MARIA PARKER. 


LETTER CXLIL 


Iss CLIFTON TO Miss PARKLI. 
A Dawn of hope preſents itſelf, of 
reaping the gratification of rendering 
my forlorn exiſtence more ſerviceable to 
others then to myſelf. The day I wrote 
laſt I was compelled, by the kind and 
preſſing earneſtneſs of my friends, to 1pend 


at Pembroke Lodge: the entertainment 
was elegant, ſuitable to the Baronet's ge- 


neroſity, and his ſplendid fortune. The 
company was dreſſed au dernier gout, while 
the beauteous bride, ſecure in native love- 
lineſs to charm the eye of every beholder, 


had made choice of elegant ſimplicity for 


her handmaid. 
Amongſt the gueſts, who ſhould appear 


but ponent Plume, ſighing for the golden 
charms 


2 ** «Ewe Bo. a 
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charms of a damſel ſcarcely on the verge 
of forty; whoſe lack - luſtre eyes borrow 
radiance from the brilliancy of her purſe, 
ſaid to contain forty thouſand charms; 
and had ſhe been ſixty, and could have 
ſummed up her gold at the ſame rate, ſhe 
need not have breathed a ſigh, to exchange 
her autumnal charms for thoſe of Hebe, 
to enſlave the - heart of the redoutable 
Captain. The viſitors were numerous, 
and many oddities in the group, but I 
will not employ my time in delineating 


their portraits, but haſten to a circum- 


ſtance that has afforded me more fatis- 


faction than I have for ſome time expe- 


rienced. The company departed early, 
but I ſtayed the evening; in the courſe 
of . which, the converſation turned upon 
the marriage of my friends, which I find 
was ſolemnized in a private and clandeſ- 
tine manner, by a proteſtant clergyman in 
France : this ſtep, raſh as it appears, I am 
ſure you will join with me in thinking not 
only excuſeable, but juſtifiable, when TI 
have related to you the preceding circum- 
ſtances. The young couple's acquaintance 


and mutual attachment commenced in 
London; 
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London; though my uncle and aunt's 
ſudden trip to France in purſuit of theit 
run- away ſon, prevented a declaration tak - 
ing place immediately and unfortunately 
upon their arrival on the continent, the 
enchanting naive? and delicacy of my 
pretty couſin attracted the admiration of 
an old volatile French Marquis, with all 
the playful impertinence of twenty, united 
to the grey hairs, wrinkles and infirnuties 
of ſeventy ; however, his rank and for- 
tune, ſurpaſſing thoſe of the Engliſh 
Chevalier, were found irreſiſtible in the 
eyes of Lord and Lady Carlton, whoſe 
determinations in his favour became fo 
violent, that they denounced againſt their 
unhappy daughter, the dreadful ſentence 
of being immured in a convent for life, 
if ſhe refuſed to comply with their com- 
mands. In vain was the difference of faith 
urged as an infurmountable obſtacle ; the 
voice of religion pleaded as unſucceſsfully 
as the happineſs of their daughter. Every 
thing muſt be ſacrificed indiſcriminately 
to their darling idols, wealth and titles. 
In the midſt of her diſtreſs, Sir Walter 
arrived in Paris could an approved lover 
8 have 
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have appeared at a more critical juncture? 


Surely with Sir Walter Pembroke's perſon 


and accompliſhments, the powers of rhe- 


toric were ſuperfluous in oppoſition to 


popery, ſuperſtition, age, infirmities and 
folly. You know the event, for which, 
though ſo provoked, they with difficulty 
obtained a cold pardon, accompanied 
with a harſh command to quit France 
immediately. Her ladyſhip ſhed tears 
upon the concluſion of her narrative.— 


„ Surely,” ſaid ſhe, © the crime I was 
* guilty of, did not deſerve ſo ſevere a 
« puniſhment, to be driven like a wretch 


« from the preſence of my parents; could 
% have been treated more barbarouſly, 
« had I, inſtead of marrying a man of 
« honour and integrity, family, fortune, 
ic and unqueſtionable character; a man 
© whom they had themſelves approved, 
© followed the example of my poor impru- 
* dent brother, and like him, diſgraced 


my family, by uniting it with the very 


« refuſe of the world? Hold, my 
< dear Lady Eliza,” exclaimed I, © be 
te not ſo ſevere upon your brother! do 
not think I mean to draw any compari- 
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ſon between caſes fo diſſimilar ! In re- 
gard to yourſelf, I do not only think 
you juſtifiable, but in my pinion to 
have acted otherwiſe would have been 


criminal, fituated as you was: but to 


return to Lord Clifton, who is highly 


blameable I acknowledge, but not to be 


condemned without ſome degree of le- 
nity; and as to his lady, you mult par- 


don me if I look upon her rather as an 
object of compaſſion than envy from 


the alliance. Good Heavens, Fan- 
ny,” exclaimed Lady Eliza, can you 


think a poor obſcure milliner unfortu- 


nate in being exalted to a ſituation ſhe 
was ſo far beneath, and ſo utterly un- 
worthy of ?”?—*<© Why, my lady,“ re- 


turned I, when I conſider the very few 
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advantages ſhe enjoys from her exal- 
tation, I cannot regard it in a very 
deſirable light. Cy 

« Her father was a clergyman in the 
county of Hereford ; her mother, I am 
informed, was a deſcendant of a family 


of ſome diſtinction, in the north of 


England. The former died young ; and 


the latter being left with a ſmall pit- 
* tance 
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tance and ſeveral children, ſhe found 
herſelf unable to ſupport them without 


the affiſtance of their own induſtry ; and 


notwithſtanding the malicious reports 
which were circulated by thoſe who en- 
envied her proſperity, I am aſſured by 
the moſt creditable authority, that Lady 
Clifton's character never deſerved the 
ſlighteſt imputation, and that few young 
women have been more circumſpect in 
their conduct. Before ſhe married your 
brother, ſhe lived in a ſtate of chearful 
innocent induſtry; ſhe felt not even the 
weight of an obligation. In exchange 
for this bliſsful tranquility, her ambi- 
tion 1s gratified by an empty title, un- 
ſupported with much more than the in- 


come of her father's curacy. She ſtill, 


I believe, retains the affections of her 
huſband, if the love of a diſſolute rake 
can be reckoned amongſt the comforts 
of life: but ſhe is ſcorned by his rela- 
tions, ſneered at by the ill-natured 
world, and her origin, which was in it- 
ſelf reſpectable, is become diſgraceful, 
merely from the ſoil into which ſhe is 
tranſplanted, She lives in a ſmall . 
You. III. K huouſe 
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houſe near the Devizes, in a total ſe- 


cluſion from the world, whilſt the 
young lord affociates only with the 


moſt diſſipated and worthleſs young 
men in he neighbourhood.” 

« Tis ten ehbuſand pities indeed, Lady 
Eliza,” ſaid I, & that fome part of 
your brother's family do not relax 


from their ſeverity. Notwithſtanding 


the imprudent act of which he has 


been guilty, he muſt ſome time be the 


head of his illuſtrious family; and, 
with the countenance of his friends, 


might ſtill become an ornament to it. 


As for his marriage, when ey forget 
its impropriety, the world will be kind 
enough to follow their example; on 


the contrary, it will be themſelves who 


will confirm the diſgrace, and ner 


the ſtain indelible,” 
„J acknowledge, my dear, we 1 


« feel the force of your argument,“ re- 
plied her ladyſhip, but what can be 
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cc 


done ? You are not unacquainted with 
the implacable reſentment of my fa- 
ther and mother; nor is it in my power 
to become a mediatrix between them, 
who 
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« who am myſelf no leſs under the laſh 
« of their diſpleaſure, and equally in 
« want of an advocate.“ 
cc True, my dear,” ſaid Sir Walter, p 
« there are ſmall hopes to be indulged 
« from that quarter; but, my love,” 
taking his lady's hand, “ though the 
« little attentions -we have in our power 
ce to pay, can but ill ſupply the want of 
& paternal affection, your tenderneſs for 
« your brother, regard for his character, 
« with the Chriſtian virtue of humanity, 
ce call upon us to exert our utmoſt endea- 
ec yours to ſave him from that deſtruction 
« with which his prefent courſe of life 
« threatens him.“ Bleſs me, Sir Wal- 
ce ter! by ſuch an act we ſhould exaſpe- 
« rate my father and mother, be abſo- 
« lutely flying in their faces, and cruſh- 
« ing every hope of forgiveneſs for our- 
« ſelves for ever; ſuch a ep would be 
% madneſs! 
« May be not,” ſaid Sir Walter, © it 
might perhaps, in time, be a means of 
reconciling all parties, or if not, the 
conſciouſneſs of having acted right 
would make you ample amends for 
iS «© their 
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* their ſeverity. You would enjoy the 
e ſatisfaction of knowing, that if you 
aggravated their diſpleaſure, it was by 
fulfilling your duty, which muſt afford 
e you far more comfortable reflections 
than any favour purchaſed at the ex- 
% pence of your brother's welfare, and 
even life itſelf, which muſt become a 
facrifice unleſs ſome means are uſed to 
allure him from the paths of debau- 
chery in which he is involved.” 

er T ſhould be very happy,” replied 
her ladyſhip, © undoubtedly, to ſerve my 
c brother, but I fear * fear nothing,” 
interrupted Sir Walter, © let us do 
% what we believe to be right, and leave 
«the conſequence to chance.“ 

So ſaying he left the room, and return- 

ed in two minutes with a note in his hand, 
addreſſed to Lord and Lady Clifton, in 
the politeſt terms, requeſting the honour | 
of their company at the lodge, together 
with a gentcel apology for not making 
them the firſt viſit. The note having re- 
ceived the approbation of bis lady, was 
diſpatched WE! next day. The i invitation 
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was accepted, and the young couple are 
expected to-morrow. 


During their ſtay I ſhall confine myſelf 
within the diſtrict of the priory, as an 


interview conſidering the particularity of 
our laſt, is perhaps a pleaſure which his 
lordſhip may at preſent with to avoid. I 
feel more ſatisfa&tion from this happy re- 
conciliation than words can expreſs, of 

which I cannot help regarding myſelf as 
the primary cauſe. But I muſt at laſt re- 
leaſe you, I find myſelf unequal even to 
the pleaſing taſk of writing to my friend; 
this letter has been the work of IT. in- 
tervals. 

My beſt love attends Lady Belmont. I 
meant to write to her now, but am too 
much fatigued. Many days do not now 
remain before I may hope to ſee you. 
Adieu, my dear Maria! whilſt I have 
life I ſhall remgin, fervently and fin- 
| cerely, your affectionate friend, | 


% | 1 
4 3 


Fr. CLIFTON. 
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7 2614 already love you * a n tender- 
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EFRE R CXIIV. 


MISS PARKER. TO MISS CLIFTON. 


1 FI ATTER wyfelf L ſhall be en 
ſecure of a welcome at the Priory, if 
my arrival there happens a few days 
earlier than you. expect. Upon the 
ſtrength of this idea, I intend to make 
my appearance there on Wedneſday next. 
Happy as Iam in the proſpect of ſeeing 
the friend whom on earth I moſt eſteem 
and love, yet I grieve for the cauſe that 
expedites our meeting: I have received 
_ ſuch alarming accounts (no matter from 
whom) of your health and your impru- 
dent conduct in regard to yourſelf, that! 
can no longer delay putting the feeble | in- 
fluence my perſuaſions may have over 
your mind to the teſt. I am informed 
that you perſiſt in refuſing to call in the 
aſſiſtance of the faculty; that the advice 
of your friends avail nothing, and that 
the poor old parſon, and his wife, who 


neſs, 


— 
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neſs, ſee your determined obſtinacy with 
anguiſh, and are nearly heart-broken at 
the proſpect of loſing a ſecond daughter, 
almoſt as dear to them as the firſt. 
1 hear likewiſe you expoſe yourſelf to 
the pernicious damps of the evening, or 
- the almoſt heat of the ſun, without re- 
garding the ill conſequence of ſueh im- 
prudence.. Fye! fye!. my dear friend! 
| Is this your care? Is this compatible with 
your good ſenſe, or the principles of re- 
ligion you have ever profeſſed? Is ſuch 
conduct far removed from actual ſuicide ? 
for you muſt be convinced that the beſt 
eonſtitutions would be ſcarcely proof 
againſt ſuch treatment. Why have you 
an underſtanding ſuperior to your ſex, if 
you wilt not ſuffer yourſelf to > be guided. 
by its dictates ? 
I know you will be glad to ſee me, 
but if I find my admonitions have no 
weight, it will be a mortification I cannot 
ſupport, and will put a ſpeedy period to 
my viſit. Indeed, Indeed, Fanny, my 
ſpirits are greatly affected on your ac- 
count; neither the Counteſs of Belmont 
or myſelf can _ happineſs while your 
6 K 5 health 
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health continues in its preſent ſtate. Tis 
the only object which at preſent occupies 
my mind, or I would rejoice with you 
in the happy reconciliation you have ef- 
fected. I believe there is not a perſon 
exiſting to whoſe welfare you, would not 
be more attentive than your own, but as 
I hope to fee you in three days, I will 
poſtpone any addition on this ſubject till 
then; in the mean time I ſhall remain in 
the moſt anxious concern for your health 
and happineſs, on ſincere friend, 

NM. 22. 


R 
e CLIFTON * Mise PARKER. 


1 THINK, PER you would truſt to 
Wedneſday for a friendly reception, 
without any intermediate affurance ; but 
as writing to you is a pleaſure to me, and 

I think will give you no extraordinary 
pain, I cannot let the coach paſs without 
conveying to you a line to aſſure you that 
my ſpirits have not, for ſome time, been 
to exhilarated as by the receipt of your 
| letter, 
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letter, norwirhſanding the ſevere lecture 
it contained. ae, 0 IVSDD 
I need not be informed from whom you 
received your intelligence; my good old 
friend has often threatened to tell tales, 
but I concluded it was only to frighten 
me into compliance with his requeſts. 1 
have already ſfiook my head at him for 
his evil reports, which is more than a 
guilty conſcience can withſtand, and I 
read conviction in his countenance; you 
don't know what great allowances ſnould 
be made for his anxiety. Tam attached 
both to him and his wife, by the cloſefſt- 
ties of gratitude and eſteem, but J can- 
not conform to the little unneceſſary pre- 
cautions which their concerns for me in- 
ſpires; beſides, when I know how una⸗ 
vailing all attention and all their kind ſo- 
licitude muſt prove, why ſhould I puniſh 
myſelf without the fmalleſt hope of rea p. 
ing benefit from the ſacriſice? As to ex- 
poſing myſelf to the dews of evening, 
you well know that the ſeaſon does not 3 
afford many opportunities to commit ſuch 
treſpaſſes! nor are the heats of noon 
either very enticing, or their violence to 
hy K 5 be 
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be ded; but one unfortunate even- 
ing, tired of muſic, I fell into a fit of 
contemplation, on a ſubject 1 confeſs | 
ought rather to have ſuppreſſed than in- 
dulged, and twilight was pretty far ad- 
vanced, when the good divine, uneaſy 
at my abſence, came in queſt of the 
wanderer, and found me in tears; to add 
to which, we were caught in a ſhower of 
rain, ſo that this unlucky evening took 
ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, he can 
ſcarcely think or talk of any thing elſe. 
He correſponds, I find, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortland; and the other day, after 
receiving a letter from one of them, he 
exclaimed, How cruelly are theſe wor- 
cc thy people tormented with the baſe- 
« neſs of their fiſter. A very ſhort time 
e ſince Mrs. Mortland traced her to an 
„ houſe of ill fame, and with difficulty 
<« prevailed on her to quit the abandoned 
«. courſe of life in which ſhe found her, 
* and ſhare in her domeſtic. happineſs. 
« Not however contented with ſuch un- 
“ merited kindneſs, ſhe has again elop- 
© ed, and left behind her an inſolent 
“ note, intimating a requeſt that no en- 

; „ quiries 


| * 
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te quiries ſhould be made for her, as ſhe 
« was leaving friends with whom ſhe 
© ſhould never deſire to renew her con- 
« nexions.” —* I underſtood,” interrupt- 
ed I, cs little agitation, *© that 
«© ſhe was ſeduced by the inſidious arts: of 
« a young nobleman.” —** Oh, I fear,” 
replied the parſon, © that no uncommon 
« arts were neceſſary to. corrupt a mind 
« naturally bad.“ 

You ſee, therefore, that-Lord Weſtville 8 
amour with Miſs Godfrey, only ſerves to 
prove what I was before convinced of, that 
his former principles were thoſe of an 
abandoned libertine, without any impeach- 
ment of his preſent penitence, of which 
he has given ſufficient teſtimony to remove 
every ſnaddow of doubt. 

How undefinable are the caprices of 
my mind! ſometimes I fancy there is no 
comfort equal to eſteeming the man on 
whom my uncontroulable thoughts will 
too frequently wander: on the contrary, 
Loften think, that could I utterly deſpiſe 
him, in hatred I ſhould find the moſt ef- 
fectual cure for a paſſion for which I de- 
teſt *. a ſhort time, however, will 

K 6 obllte- 
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obliterate every uneaſy ſenſation, and every 
fluctuation will ceaſe in the breaſt of _ 
devoted Fr 
fr. CLIFTON. 


I hope'the Counteſs received my letter, 
my beſt love attends her; I have written 
till my ſpirits are quite exhauſted, and the 
good old lady has been with me half a 
dozen times, endeavouring to interrupt 
my employment. 


LETTER CXLVI. 


LORD WESTVILLE TO LORD BELMONT. 


READING. 


FoNQUIRE. not how. I came hither ! 
aſk not by what means I have been 


tranſported from the gulphs of miſery to 
the joys of Paradiſe, - but if you would 
know the abode of perfect happineſs, bliſs, 
and ecſtaſy, let me now inform you, it is 
in the breaſt of your friend !—that breaſt 


ſio lately torn by anguiſh and deſpair! 


Lou know the treaty of peace is figned, 
and chat nene. muſt account in 
ſome 


4A nnn. 


ſome degree for the date hereof—as to fur- 
ther particulars, I muſt tranſmit them to 
you by a future poſt.—At preſent I juſt 
retain ſufficient ſenſe to remind me, that you 
will rejoice in my felicity, and to feel my- 
ſelf W . ien, ent e 
Fort) WEST VILLE. 


LETTER CXLVIL 


: FROM THE SAME To THE SAME.” 


Lie now n a my fand 
L ties as te be enabled to give you ſome 
account of my proceedings, and the unex- 
pected events that have wrought this. hap- 
py change in my favour : perhaps, indeed, 
to ſurfeit you with a detail of circum- 
| ſtances from which 1 date the moſt ſu- 

preme felicity. . | 

By a mandate from government in con- 
n of the peace, the ſhip in which 
we were embarked was haſtily recalled, and 
I, moſt reluctantly, (not being able to 
penetrate into the inſcrutable deſigns of 
Providence) was again landed upon a 
Trove to which I thought I had bidden an 


eternal 
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. eternal adieu ! firmly determined, though 


my favourite plan was fruſtrated, not to 
endure my pain where it muſt be aggra- 
vated by every ſurrounding object, it 
was my intention to paſs one month with 
your lordſhip before I again took leave of 
England : I therefore ſhould have bent my 
courſe towards Belmont Caſtle, but hear- 
Ing accidentally in Plymouth, that your 
lady and ſelf were at Bath, my route was 
changed, and I purſued a croſs road I 
never * before, to which I was di- 

rected as a ſhorter and pleaſanter than the 
public one, wed for ever bleſſed be and 
a jo 

Aſcending a hill b hours af : 
| als and twelve in the forenoon, I was 
ſtruck with the uncommon beauty of the 
vale beneath, in which remains ſome an- 
tique ruins, finer I will venture to ſay 
than any other this iſland can produce, 
and it excites. my aſtoniſnment that they 
have never been celebrated either by the 
pencil or the pen. It is ſurrounded by the 
woods belonging to the magnificent ſeat 
of Sir Walter Pembroke, and numberleſs 
en which ſo 2 attracted my at- 
Lat Es tention, 
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tention, that I quitted my horſes-to e. 


| myſelf a nearer view of them. 


As I was ſtrolling along; every mo- 
ment exploring new ne my walk was 
ſuddenly interrupted: for in opening of 
an avenue of ſtately elms, I beheld a 
young lady within the diſtance of a few 
paces from me, ſeated: upon a verdant 
bank: a book lying open on one ſide, 
and a little dog baſking in the ſun on the 
other, and her eyes fixed upon ſomething 
like a locket in her hand, I pauſed in 
admiration. of her perſon, her back being 
towards me, when the dog ſprang forward 
and yelping in token of his joy on per- 
ceiving me (for it was actually my own 
little faithful Felix, now more than ever 
valued) diſturbed her reverie, and ſtruck 
me at once with aſtoniſhment, ſurprize, 
joy, rapture, hopes, fears, and a far 
greater variety of ſenſations than come 
within my power to deſcribe, by preſent- 
ing to my view the features of Miſs Clif- 
ton; features ever lovely! but ſo miſerably 
faded by the cruel hand of illneſs, that 
they could ſcarcely be retraced where their 
impreſſion was not deeply engraved. on 

the 
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the heart: this thought ſickens all my 
Joys ! throws every nerve into a tremor ! 
and makes me dread a fatal deſtruction of 
my new born felicity ! Heaven avert fo 
dreadful a cataſtrophe ! I will not ſuffer 
the idea of ſo horrid a poſſibility to infe& 
my peace, and interrupt my preſent hap- 
pineſs. Oh ye gods! it cannot —will 
not, ſure ! the thought diſtracts me! Far 
better would: it have been that I had 
never dreamt of bliſs, if I am doomed to. 
awake and find it a deluſion! you mult 
zxcuſe me, I cannot go on, the frightful 
phantom which at this moment ufurps a 
power over my imagination, too forcible 
to repel ; quite unmans me. i, 
K eln 
Fanny, upon my unexpected appearance, 
gave a faint ſcream, ran ſwiftly through a 
little wicket leading to a different path, 
and diſappeared in an inſtant. The firſt 
impulſe was to follow her; but a picture, 
which in her furprize ſhe had dropt, caught 
my eye, and I ſtooped to pick it up; 
but what were my ſenſations! what was 
my ecſtaſy ! when I beheld a flattering 


3 likeneſs of myſelf on that inanimate bit of 
5 ivory, 
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ivory, which had been gazed at by the 
angelic Fanny, and perhaps prefſed even 
to her coral lips, unconſcious of the bliſs ! 
This diſcovery, though ſo. unhoped for, 
could not long divert my attention from 
the principal object of my devotion. I 
had no ſooner recovered my aſtoni ſhment, 
than I purfued her footſteps ;. but gueſs, if 
poſſible, the horror by which I was ſeized, 
when I beheld her fallen lifeleſs at the 
foot of a tree! almoſt bereft of ſenſe, I 
flew towards her, but was met by a vene- 
rable clergyman, who with a look of equal 
frenzy, caught her in his arms, and cried, 
* hold aſſaſſin, tis you who have mur- 
ce dered my child! how durſt you inſult 
« innocence like hers ?—oh look up once 
e more, my Fanny, tis me who ſupports, 
« and will protect you wth my lite, feeble 
« a9 1618.57; 

During this ſcene, I ſtood motionleſs; : 
and nearly as inſenſible as the fainting 
angel herſelf, whoſe opening eyes alone 
had the power of reſtoring the poor old 
man or myſelf to reaſon. At the ſight of - 
me ſhe ſtarted, and I terrified almoſt to; 
death, thought ſhe would have relapſed, 

5 = but 
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but recovering herſelf a little, ſhe: ſaid in 
a tremulous voice, Have I not ſeen that 
e face before to-day?—but my ſenſes are 
* confuſed ;- I: wiſh J had a draught of 
« water!” —““ Þ'll ſtep: home, and bring 

« you ſome in a moment,” ſaid the clergy- 
man, but ſhe caught his arm, and cried 
eagerly, oh no, you ſhall not go; con- 
5 ſider your wife, think of the alarm you 
« will occaſion; no, F-will- endeavour by 
« the help of your arm, to crawl home. 

—< Oh let me fly,” cried I, I will 
ec procure ſome in an inſtant, and run- 
ning I knew not whither, I luckily eſpied 
the ſmoke iſſuing from a building” inter- 
cepted by a ſhruberry, which proved to 
be the porter's lodge belonging to Sir 
Walter: Pembroke, which I joyfully en- 
tered, and I believe almoſtꝭ unintelligibly 
begged a glaſs of water; the good woman 
ſtarted at my ſtrange appearance, and 
cried, © oh dear, I hope no accident has 
s happened. 6 Aſk no queſtions, pray 
4 friend,” ſaid: IL impatiently, © but give 
ec me the water, which I had no ſooner 
gained poſiefſion of, than throwing down: 
half a crown,. I departed with my trea- 

1 ſure; 
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ſure; which on my knee I preſented as an 
humble offering at the ſhrine of beauty, 
and had. the delight of finding it not un- 
graciouſly received: even the aſpect of the 
old clergyman had relinquiſhed a great 
ſhare of its ſeverity. The beauteous, 
though weak and languid fair one, at- 
tempted to walk before her feeble limbs 
would yield her any ſupport, and was at 
laſt compelled by neceſſity to accept ſome 
aſſiſtance from my arm, as well as that of 
her venerable friend. Conceive my feel- 
ings! but that is impoſſible! oh how en- 
viable would have been my ſituation, had 
I been inſenſible of the encreaſing agita- 
tion of my lovely burthen, which filled 
my imagination with ſo many cruel appre- 
henſions, and ſo totally engroſſed my 
mind, that we reached her habitation before 
I had framed a petition to be admitted 
within its doors. The old man thanked - 
me for my civility, and wiſhed me a good 
morning; but my gentle Fanny, when her 
beauteous arm was withdrawn from mine, 
looked up with-angelic ſoftneſs, and would 
have ſpoke, but the words faltered upon 
her tongue, nor could my attentive ear 
„ catch 
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catch the ſinking accents. Feeling her 


emotions encreaſe, ſne hurried into the 
houſe; the door was then ſhut, and your 
poor friend beheld himſelf once more an 
outcaſt of fortune; again ſevered from 
every: hope of happineſs. Wandering in 
this miſerable ſtate, I curſed my ſtars, exe- 
erated the poor old man, whom 1 regard- 
ed as the author of my ſecluſion, myſelf, 
and that ſtupidity which had fetrered my 
tongue, and prevented my making the 
ſmalleſt effort to obtain admiſſion. In this 
__ unſpeakable diſtreſs I ſauntered about, un- 
able to quit the caſket in which all my 


_ treaſure was contained: ſometimes I threw | 


myſelf upon the ground in an agony not 
to be deſcribed. My ſervant, who began 
to be amazed at my abſence, ſought, and 
found me a in this ſituation; the poor 
fellow, I believe, thought me diſtracted, 
and when I bid him bring the horſes hi- 
ther (to Reading) he looked as if he knew 


not whether it was. moſt his duty to obey |] 


or diſpute my orders. 

In this ſtate I remained, till rouſed by 

the approach of a carriage, which I ſoon 

found by the ſervants, the arms, and the 
liveries,. 
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Tiverics, Helge to your Lordfhip ; ; look-. 


ing eagerly in expectation of ſeeing the 
Counteſs and yourſelf, I beheld the ami- 
able Miſs Parker. I took the liberty W_ 
bidding the drivers ſtop (deſpair will not 
admit of ceremony) and begged a moment's 
converſation with her: her ſurprize was 


great no doubt at my appearance ; that, 


however, I had not time to remark ; but 
if ever I forget the good humour with 
which ſhe liſtened to my ſtory, and her 
kind ſolicitude to promote my happineſs, 
may I be ever branded as a monſter of the 


baſeſt ingratitude. She conſented to in- 
troduce me as her friend into the Priory, 


and to uſe every effort to make my peace 
with her adorable friend: we both entered 


the houſe together; the old parſon flew to 


receive Miſs Parker, but with a look which 
froze the blood in my veins, © I am ſorry 
* madam, faid he, © to welcome you with 
“ ſuch diſagreeable intelligence, but your 
« friend is at this moment extremely ill, 
© in conſequence of a ſudden ſurprize ſhe 


has ſuffered this morning, but of what 
1 nature ſhe is not able to explain. 


5 c Will 
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Will you be ſo kind as to walk up ſtairs, 
perhaps the arrival of fo dear a friend may 
be ju 6Y6 of ſome favourable effect.” 

—© That I will,” ſaid ſhe, © inſtantly,” 
and in her alarm, was haſtily proceeding, 
forgetful of my diſtreſs and her intentions 
in my favour ; but happily recollecting, 
ſhe turned back, and addreſſing the old 
gentleman ſaid, © firſt give me leave, Sir, 
c to introduce to you the Earl of Weſt- 
ec ville, a particular friend of mine, and 

ce an old acquaintance of Miſs Clifton's, 
dc who having been a witneſs of her ill- 
ce neſs, endures no leſs anxiety for her 
te recovery than myſelf, and if you will 
« indulge him with a ſeat in your parlour 
ce till I can afford him a more n 
e account, you will infinitely oblige me.“ 
—< Certainly,” ſaid he, and Miſs Parker, 
all impatience, flew to attend her friend; 
J muſt beg your lordſhip's pardon,“ ſaid 
my. guide, as we walked into the parlour, 
cc J have been guilty of a great miſtake, 
e but my ignorance of the circumſtances 
te the lady has juſt mentioned, muſt plead 
« my excuſe.” When we were ſeated, 
cc you 
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«© you, perhaps, Sir,” reſumed he, may 
be able to inform me how this alarm- 
ing indiſpoſition of my young friend 
(% was occaſioned.” I then related to 
him the manner in which I found her, her 
viſible alarm, her ſudden flight, with every 
minute particular (except concerning the 
picture) with the addition -of my former 
acquaintance with her, ſuppreſſing, as 
you may ſuppole ſome attendant circum- 
ſtances. 5 

In about half an hour, Miſs Parker again 
appeared the emblematic harbinger of joy. 
ce am charged, ſhe ſaid, with Miſs 
Clifton's compliments to your lordſhip, 
<« ſhe thinks herſelf ſomewhat better, and 
« is much obliged by your polite atten- 
tion, and hopes to be ſufficiently re- 
« covered to thank you in perſon to- 
e morrow, if you remain in this neigh- 
c bourhood, and will honour us with a 
« call.“ Struck dumb with ecſtaſy, I 
could anſwer only with a thankful look. 
I departed in ſilence, and the moment I 
arrived at this place, which is .only three 
miles diſtant from the Priory, I wrote 
ſome incoherent lines to your lordſhip : 
| ee ger 
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eager to make you a partaker in my feli- 
city, I perhaps excited your concern for 
the ſtate of my intellects, which were really 
in danger from the torrent of joy which 
ſo ſuddenly broke in upon my ſenſes, for 
are not my proſpects flattering ? may 1 
not, without preſumption, indulge ſome 
degree of hope? conſider the kindneſs of 


to- morrow's invitation! think likewiſe of 


the picture and the dog ! in ſhort I muſt 
Not think too much, or I ſhall relapſe.— 
My pelt attend the Counteſs. 
i | Tours, &c. 

| WESTVILLE. 


LETTER I. 


| MISS PARKER TO THE couxfrss OF BELMONT, 


WII. my dear and ever mc 

Lady Belmont pardon my filence 
and apparent negligence ? nor attribute it 
to an ingratitude which my ſoul abhors. 
I am frightened when I recall to mind that 
I have been ſeveral days in this place, 
without having once employed my pen in 
your ſervice ; particularly as I know how 
warmly 


A 


warmly you are intereſted in all our pro- 
ceedings ; but the truth is, I have had fo 
much to ſay, and ſo little time to diſpoſe 
of, that I durſt not engage in a taſk I had 
not leifure to perform. Lord Weſtville, 
whoſe time has not been ſo mach engroſ- 
ſed, has without doubt, tranſmitted to his 
friend a minute account of the grand revo- 
lution which took place the day of my 
arrival. Conceive my aſtoniſhment when 
driving up to the Priory, the carriage was 
ſtopped, and I was accoſted by the figure 
of Lord Weſtville, for how could I poſ- 
ſibly believe in his identity, conſidering 
every circumſtance ? his ſtory, however, 
which he related as expeditiouſly as poſ- 
ſible, removed my incredulity, and in com- 
pliance with his intreaties, I took him 
with me into the Priory; happy in the 
power of returning my obligations in ſome 
degree to his Iordſhip, and delighted with 
the view of reconciling a difference which 
Iam now at liberty to confeſs, was the 
real origin of our valued friend's indiſpo- 
| fition, I found her ſeemingly ſuſpended 
between life and death: her ſenſes even 
had ſuffered inthe agitation of her ſpirits's | 
Ver. UI. L My 
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my appearance, which ſne had momentari- 
ly expected, ſeemed to give her great 
comfort ; but, when ſhe attempted to in- 
form me of the occurrences which had 
uſt paſſed, her ideas became ſo bewilder- 


end, that in one moment they crowded 


upon her mind in the moſt confuſed and 
indiſtin& manner, and the next were en- 
tirely loſt and forgotten, as though they 
had never happened. Diſtracted at theſe 
alarming ſymptoms, foreboding the moſt 
_ dreadful conſequences, I took upon my- 
ſelf a taſk the moſt cruelly painful I ever 
experienced. Convinced that in tears alone 
ſhe could receive relief, when I found that 
the ſoothing voice of ſympathy was un- 
availing, I changed my plan, and tortured 
my own feelings as well as hers, by turn- 
ing the converſation to the moſt unplea- 
- fire incidents that occurred to my remem- 
brance. The remedy was deſperate, and 
oh! what an agonizing moment did I en- 
dure, when I thought that by my injudi- 
cious conduct, I had thrown her into con- 
vulſions ! but that fear was ſoon relieved. 
This dreadful paroxyſm was inſtantly ſuc- 
-ceeded by a ſhower of tears, which flowed 

in 


* 
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in torrents down her cheeks for a conſider- 
able time; in ſhort, till they had entirely 
removed her fever, and reſtored her mind 
to calm compoſure, inſomuch that in a 
ſhort time after, I ventured to introduce 
the name of Lord Weſtville: I gave her 
as ſuccinct an account as poſſible, of his 
return, and every particular which I had 
heard from himſelf. © And are you cer- 
© tain,” ſaid ſhe, © that our meeting this 
morning was merely accidental, and as 
ce undeſigned on his part, as it was unex- 

ce pected on mine? “ Moſt certainly,” 
replied I. © And are you perfectly aſ- 
« ſured,” continued ſhe, that he in- 
ce tended me no new inſult ??—* As per- 
« fectly,“ returned I, “ as if every ſenti- 
« ment of his heart was diſplayed to 
« view. —“ Ah!” cried ſhe, and ſhook 
her head, may you not have been de- 
c ceived, conſider the plauſibility he 1s 
© poſſeſſed of.” | 

« Nay! nay! F anny,” aa F* 
you muſt do him the juſtice to acknow- 
* jedge, that he has ever been unani- 
* mouſly acquitted of hypocriſy.—When 
ce his * were bad, I muſt ſay 
L 2 1 (chough 


yoo "<P in 1 we ſhall not agree) his 
<« general deportment correſponded with 
ce that deſcription.” —<© Well,” ſaid ſhe, 
« it matters nat in what degree of eſti- 
« mation he will henceforward be regard 
« ed by the world, but I wiſh for his 
ce own ſake, he may deſerve its good opi- 
«& nion, whether he obtains it or not.— 
e You Maria,” continued ſhe, © have 
cc been long acquainted with every ſenti- 
« ment of my heart, and I cannot now 
« aſſume a diſguiſe which I have been un- 
« accuſtomed to wear. Lord Weſtville is 
* the only man for whom I ever felt a 
< tenderer ſentiment than friendſhip : he 
ce engaged my partiality at a time when I 
& knew not that his mind poſſeſſed leſs at- 
cc tractive qualities than his perſon : that 
« partiality, I confeſs, has exiſted till this 
© moment, in deſpite of abſence, reſent- 
c ment, and utter deteſtation of his cha- 
ce rater, and in oppoſition to every exer- 
et tion of reaſon : yet, I am fully convin- 
cc ced, that it never would have acquired 
« ſo fatal a dominion over my peace, but 
ce for a (at leaſt a ſuppoſed), revolution in 
cc his * Upon K I firm- 
| V 
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ly believe that it was this unfortunate 
attachment alone to which my health 


became a victim, and I was drooping 


gradually into the grave, till the extra- 
ordinary incident which happened this 
morning, wrung every nerve, and 
awakened every painful ſenſation ; and 


without doubt, will accelerate that re- 


leaſe for which I have ſo ardently pray- 
ed ; all my preſent wiſhes on this ſide 


the grave, are confined to the welfare 


of my friends. Heaven grant! ſaid 
ſhe, with uplifted hands, © that Lord 
Weſtville may never more become a 

votary to vice! may he enjoy the af- 
fections of ſome virtuous, amiable wo- 
man! and may ſhe poſſeſs, according as 
ſhe deſerves, his love!“ —““ With all 


my ſoul,” cried I, © TI join in that pe- 


tition, and may that woman be your» 


ſelf.” 


. M Maria,” repeated ſhe, with a 


languid ſigh, “he thinks not of me; he 


cc 


ce 


= i 


ſaw me accidentally this morning, and 
perhaps ſcarcely recollected he had ever 
ſeen me before. Oh, no doubt,” 


laid I, © his lordſhip's indifference is ob- 


he mm wes; 
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ce vious; only ſtep down ſtairs, and be 
« yourſelf the meſſenger of your better 
* health, and you will be a witneſs of 
ce the ſang froid he will diſcover on the oc- 
ce cafion.”—< Down ſtairs,” cried ſhe, 
cc heavens and earth! what do you mean?“ 
—< I mean as 1 have ſaid,” replied I, 
« that his lordſhip is at this moment 
© waiting all love, impatience, and anxiety, 
© for ligen of the health of his ſtill 
« adored Fanny.” 
The dear creature fixed her eyes upon 
me, and with a look of ſupplication, and 
in accents which pierced me to the heart, 
ſaid, “ Don't trifle with me, Maria! do 
ce not ridicule my weakneſs ! it is cruel | 
«for hed I have not erred with impu- 
cc nity.” 
« My deareſt Miſs Clifton,” exclaimed 
I, ſhocked at ſo miſtaken an interpreta- 
tion of my expreſſions, *©* *tis you that are 
« cruel ; has any part of my conduct ever 
« deſerved ſo unkind a conſtruction? no. 
believe me, my dear friend, it was your 
e returning happineſs, it was the final 
e concluſion, of every painful moment 
_ © which gave riſe to an unuſual flip- 
| cc pancy 


ac ee a6 


te pancy of ſpeech ; but think not that I am 
« capable of deceiving you, Lord Weſt- 
ce ville is certainly below, and I wait only 
« for your permiſſion to relieve him from 
the painful ſuſpence and anxiety he now 
ce labours under on your account. Let 
« me fly,-my dear, to inform him you 
« are better, and ſuffer me to enhance the 
« value of my embaſſy, by thanking him 
& in your name for his attention; which 
point I urged ſtrenuouſly, as I thought it 
might prove a ground work to a recon- 
ciliation which I was determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to effect: ſhe at length granted my 
requeſt; and I, knowing how much their 
happineſs depended on each other, ventur- 
ed to deviate ſo far from principle as to 
add thereto an invitation for the next day: 
this proceeding you will think incom- 
patible with my character and profeſſions; 
and I muſt, upon reflection, acknowledge 
myſelf highly culpable; yet the happy 
conſequences of my guilt are almoſt ſuf- 
ficient to confirm me in my crime, was I 


to encounter a ſimilar temptation. In the 


courſe of the day I made my confeſſion in 
form, which produced a warm altercation, 


1 ... but 
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but I knew with whom I was to deal. 1 
was convinced her heart would plead vi- 
- gorouſly in my defence, and that, although 
truth had received an indignity, the moſt _ 
rigid prudence could ſcarcely be offend- 
In ſhort, it was nothing more than what 
the would herſelf have agreed to, had ſhe 
been perfectly indifferent to Lord Weſt- 
ville; but true love oftener betrays itſelf 
by an over acted reſerve, than by an op- 
polite deportment ; her argument, which 
Was againſt herſelf, ſoon grew languid, 


and i ventured en badinage, to jay, © Ra- 
* ther than you ſhall ſuffer ſo terrible an 
* affliction, I will rectify my error, Read- 
« ing is only three miles diſtant from 
| & hence, and I can eaſily recall the invi- 
* tation I have given.” According to my 
expectation, ſhe drooped her head upon 
this propoſal, and ſaid, © you muſt do as 
« you think proper, but will not that 
make us appear very whimſical ? no 
« fince the miſtake has been made, let us 
, abide by it.” “ And do not you de- 
« ſerve to be teazed, Fanny,” ſaid I, © for 
* playing off all this affectation againſt 
your 


1 - mM 
ce your poor friend? Be thankful to Pro- 
evidence, that happineſs once more 
<«« courts your acceptance, and do not 
ſuffer yourſelf to be governed by a 
© childiſh caprice to reject its favours.” — 

« How can you talk thus to me,” ſaid 
ſhe, © who am upon the brink of the 
« grave? what is a world to me which I 
© am ſo ſoon to qo! „— Even in caſe 
«© fuch an event,” replied I, © which 
© Heaven avert ! you would certainly 
e wiſh every animoſity to ceaſe, and to 
« leave the world in peace and charity 
« with all mankind.” This ſubject laſted 
us all that day and a great part of the 
night, but I cannot at preſent either afford 
your ladyſhip a ſequel to it, or an account 
of ſome ſubſequent incidents which 1 
promiſe you will prove no leſs intereſting. 
Morpheus will no longer be cheated of his 
rites : you know I make a poor rake, and 
this long epiſtle has been en ſtolen 

from the pillow. | 
M.iſs Clifton would write, but fays ſhe 
dares not addreſs you : ſhe fears you will 
never forgive her want of confidence; I 
believe ſhe now begins to think life of 

1 ſome 


c 
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ſome conſequence, for ſhe. is very tract- 
able and even ſubmits to the viſits of a 
phyſician, whoſe attention I own, does 
not at preſent ſeem very neceſſary, except 
to calm the apprehenſions of Lord Weſt- 
ville : for eaſe of mind begins already to 
prove itſelf the beſt ſpecific ; indeed the 
change it has wrought within ſo ſhort a 
time, is incredible. | 
My beſt love, with every affectionate 
ſentiment, attends your whole party. 

*I have received a letter from Mr. 
Beville, for which I am much obliged, 
and will anſwer it the firſt opportunity ; he 
will excuſe a ſhort delay, in conſideration 
of our numerous engagements ; for abſo- 
lately this little retreat may vie with St. 
James's, in point of gaiety, and I am ſure 
for gaiete de cæur, ſtands unrivalled by any 
part of the world. 

By to-morrow's poſt, you ſhall receive 
a ſupplement to this : in the mean time | 
adieu. \ b 

MARIA PARKER, 


* This letter does not appear, 
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MISS PARKER IN CONTINUATION. 


1 next morning not a leaf fluttered 

ed in the wind, but cauſed a ſympa- 
thetic tremor in the weak frame of our 
gentle Fanny :—indeed ſhe ſuffered ſo 
much from apprehenſion of the expected 
interview, that I greatly feared ſhe would 
be unable to ſupport its arrival. 

You may be ſure the extraordinary oc- 
currences of the preceeding day, had not 
paſſed without making a conſiderable im- 
preſſion on the are of the worthy 
clergyman, and his wife; who, though 
ſtill ignorant of the true ſtate of affairs, 
ſaw ſufficient to explain the true cauſe of 
their young friend's indiſpoſition. 

About twelve the ſound of horſes threw 
us into confuſion; Miſs Clifton, whoſe 
ſenſes at that moment were totally uncol- 
lected, ſtarted ſuddenly from her ſeat, and 
ſeemed to make an effort to eſcape, but 


too feeble to execute her purpoſe; ſhe 
L 6 ſuunk 
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ſunk again into her chair, and leaned al- 
molt lifeleſs upon my arm, when his lord- 
ſhip was announced, who inſtantly flew 
to my relief, though he himſelf ſeemed 
equally as much in want of aſſiſtance as 


the miſtreſs of his heart, whom he ap- 


proached with terror and diffidence. He 
dropped, as if involuntarily, upon his 
knees before her, and cried, © Will Miſs 
© Clifton at laſt receive a ſincere penitent? 
% ſpeak! my adorable Fanny! bleſs me 
© with your forgiveneſs, if you will not 
cc reward my love!” 

In ſhort the ſcene was anck too pathe- 
tic and affecting, for any deſcriptive powers 
J poſſeſs, to do juſtice to. You know 
how far ſuperior to the caprices and foibles 
of her ſex is the mind of our charming 
friend: from the moment ſhe determined 
in favour of Lord Weſtville's ſuit, ſhe ab- 
jured all diſguiſe ; nor wiſhed to encreaſe 
the value of her compliance by artifice and 
| hypocriſy. She candidly confeſſed that 
ſhe credited his lordſhip's ſincerity, and 
that ſhe believed he had not ſinned with 
— « Nor was it yourſelf alone, 

e faid ſhe, (with a gracious 

ſſtmmile 
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ſmile, and her beauteous cheek tinged 
with a bloom which had long forſaken it) 
© who regretted the worthleſſneſs of your 
ce former principles.” This acknowledge» 
ment threw his lordſhip into an ecſtaſy 2 
never was any creature ſo metamorphoſed! 
his countenance, which before dif {played 
the melancholly deſpairing fanatic, was in- 
ſtantly reſtored to its original chearfulneſs, 
and became the reſidence of er, and 
delight. 

Our whole ſex may exult that it was in 
the power of woman to work ſo ſudden 
and wonderful a transformation! his lord- 
ſhip remained at the Priory till the even- 
ing was pretty far advanced, nor would 
he have left it then, had not Miſs Clifton's 
ill ſtate of health obliged her to retire 

early ; he waited not for an invitation to 
repeat his viſit; the breakfaſt things had 
not been long removed the next morning 
before he appeared. After which, we 
ſtrolled out to take a view of the ſur- 
rounding beauties, and in our walk, met 
the whole party from the Lodge, who 
were coming (by the deſire of Lord 9 ä 
ton) to viſit Fanny, - 5 
＋ hs 
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The moment he heard ſhe was in the 
neighbourhood (as Lady Eliza has ſince 
informed me) he ſwore he was glad of it, 
for ſhe was the fineſt and the beſt girl in 
the world, and free from any d——d af- 
fectation; that he would go and ſee her, 
if it was but to thank her for her former 
good humour and friendſhip towards him ; 
e beſides,” ſaid he, © though ſhe would 
« not marry me herſelf, if it had not been 
© for her, I might never have ſeen my 
« little ſly-boots here,” (meaning his lady) 
«but have pined away wy life with ſome 
«© ugly b of quality.“ 
What dreadful language! and how ex- 
preſſive a mirror of his mind! which is a 
garden of rich and fruitful ſoil ! but being 
neglected, is over-run with weeds | 

A general introduction immediately took 
place; as to Lord Weſtville and Sir Wal- 
ter, they joyfully renewed an intimacy 
which was begun at college : Lord Clifton 
gave the former a hearty ſhake by the 
hand in his good humoured, though un- 
| poliſhed manner, with a fide glance at his 
couſin, which was ſoon. explained.— 
Je 3 laid he, “ is thus gay ſpark 
| come 
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ce come to carry off the prize at laſt? 
ce by gad, its well he did not come half 
« a year ago, for by the maſs i'de have 
tried his mettle before 1'de have given 
« you up; but now I wiſh him ſucceſs 
« with all my heart, for he frets Juſt the 
& man I could wiſh for you.” 

<« Thank you! thank you!” ſaid Fanny, 
ce then if there are no other obſtacles, I 
cc may rely upon your conſent.“ 

This converſation happened apart from 
the company, but ſhe dreaded its becom- 
ing general, knowing her couſin was too 
volatile to pay any regard to time, place, 
or propriety ; however, ſhe eſcaped very 
well, for ſome time, as the new vilitor 
was placed to my account, which conjec- 
ture was corroborated by our happening 
to arrive at the ſame inſtant. But I waſte 
too much time upon trifles, and ſhall not 
leave myſelf a ſufficiency for the relation 
of an incident no leſs ſtrange than impor- 
tant. In ſhort, our preſent ſituation ſeems 
to reſemble the denouement of a romance. 

Yeſterday morning we were ſurprized 
by the ſudden appearance of an elderly 
gentleman, who darted into the room where 

we 
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we were fitting, and abruptly cried, 
« which of theſe young ladies is my 
* niece?” Every one looked at him with 
aſtoniſhment, but made no reply, till he 
repeated his queſtion, crying, pray in- 
© form me which of theſe _ ones is my 
« niece Fanny Clifton ?”—*<© Good  Hea- 
% vens!” exclaimed Fanny, Is it?—it 
cannot be! it is impoſſible! you are 
* not ſure my long loſt uncle, Charles Clif- 
% ton?“ —“ Yes, my love,” replied the 
ſtranger, taking her in his arms, © I am he, 
* and proud to find my name is not forgot 
« by the only part of my family, I now 
ce with to remember it—for your poor fa- 
« ther I find, is gone—well ! we muſt all 
« follow him, ſooner or later; he was an 
« honeſt man ! he has left few ſuch behind 
ce him; but what do'ſt weep for? he was 
« fitter for the place where he is gone than 
« that he has left.” At the ſame time his 
eyes confeſt a ſympathy he wiſhed to con- 
ceal. The parſon, his wife, and myſelf, 
were preparing to quit the room, when he 
cried, * Nay, nay, good folks! don't let 
me diſturb you. I ought to apologize 
« for my en intruſion, but I 

« e 
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, am an odd old fellow, that ſeldom thinks 
© of ceremony; beſides, to tell you the 
« truth, I was ſo impatient to ſee this 
de lady, who has long been the ſole ob- 
c ject of all my cares and wiſhes, that I 
e thought not of any other. I ſuppoſe, - 
c Sir,” continued he, addreſſing himſelf 
to the parſon, you was a friend of my 
© brother's, who has humanely taken 
% upon yourſelf the guardianſhip of his 
e orphan daughter.” To this conjecture 
he was anſwered in the negative; and 
Fanny immediately gave him a fuccin& ac- 
count of every event which had happened to 
herſelf or family during his abſence, ſuppreſs 
ſing ſuch alone as concerned Lord Weſt- 
ville. Well! well!” faid he, you 


* have behaved like a prudent girl, and *'_ 


* have not entangled yourſelf in any filly 
te love affair; the girls of this age are no 
© ſooner out of their leading ſtrings, than 
ee they think of nothing elſe but a huſ- 
© band; and all my fear was, that you 
might be too much like the reſt of 
9 your ſex: for the only wiſh I have 
_ © now left ungratified is, to beſtow you 
e upon a man whom I know to be de- 
« ſerving 
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« ſerving of you.” At 208 words 1 
changed colour, and betrayed a confuſion 
too evidently to eſcape his obſervation. 
« Hey day !” cried he, with anger dart- 
ing from his eyes, what is the matter 
% now? take care left you have deceived 
ce me, if you have, it may be the worſt 
« day's work you ever undertook ; but, 
et perhaps it is a dd female perverſe- 
« neſs which determines you to oppoſe 
«© my hopes, before I have declared them! 
ec but by the great G that made me! 
© not one penny of mine ſhall you ever 
« poſſeſs, unleſs you marry the man I 
« chooſe. —No! I'll give all I have to 
«. him who nobly riſked his own life to 
« preſerve mine; if I cannot reward him 
one way, I will another. — “ I am 
« ſorry,” ſaid F anny, that it is incon- 
« ſiſtent with your views, that I muſt 
&« confeſs myſelf already engaged, but 1 
* hope, Sir, my choice will be found ſuch 
« as will neither diſgrace tan or fami- 
e ly, or that can meet your ”—© Talk 
c not to me!” ſaid he, in a rage, 
« have done with you for ever! unleſs 
« you will this moment renounce all for- 
% mer 
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« mer connexions , and conform to my 
„ ill. Never, Sir, ſaid Fanny, 
whoſe ſpirit was rouſed rather than intimi- 
dated by ſuch treatment, “not all the 
riches of the Eaſt ſhould ever bribe me 
© to beſtow my hand without my heart; 
« or to forfeit my integrity by a breach of 
8 promiſe: it is not the loſs of wealth that 
© can give me a moment's affliction, but 
the duty, the gratitude I owe you, are 
«© ties Tell not me,” interrupted 
he, of duty and gratitude! I hate hy- 
e pocriſy ; what are they worth if they 
© will not obtain me the only ſatisfaction 
« on which all my hopes were fixed? 
« Well ! the Lord be with you! I have 
© made a hopeful voyage of it! but I 
ce ſhall ſteer my courſe to a different point 
© here J hope to be more ſucceſsful,” — 
So ſaying, he quitted us in ſuch a paſ- 
fion as ſure never before'raged in a hu- 
man breaſt ; leaving his niece in a ſtate of 
diſtreſs and afflition, truly pitiable.— 
* Alas!“ faid ſhe, © I find it is decreed 
that happineſs and me are not long to 
« affociate: yet think not that I am un- 
go mindful or ungrateful for the affection 
« with 


c 
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* with which Lord Weſtville honours 
c me; I now acknowledge his eſteem 
c is the moſt valuable treaſure I can ever 
© poſſeſs; for is he not a man of integrity, 

c honour, and the nobleſt principles ?— 
e and is he not the only man I ever 
« loved ??—*©© Oh my deareſt Fanny, re- 
r peat thoſe charming accents !” ſaid his 
lordſhip, who entered as ſhe ſpoke, © ſay 


chat your adoring Weſtville" was the 


object of your thoughts! Fanny's 
face was overſpread with a vivid bluſh 
upon this ſurprize, and the tears which 
were but juſt ſuppreſſed, again ſtreamed 
from her eyes. Gracious powers !” cried 
his lordſhip, © what can be the cauſe of 
& this dejection? Can you repent a kind- 


ec neſs which has made me the happieſt | 


% of men ?”—<© No, my lord,” replied 
ſhe, my mind is not ſo capricious or 
« unſteady! I am perfectly ſatisfi 
« own conduct in reſpect to y ourſelf; but 

*I have this morning been compelled to 
« forfeit the eſteem and countenance of a 
&* friend, whoſe love and affinity to the 
« beft of fathers, (deſerted by every other 
* relation) together with his kind remem- 
" brance 
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« brance of myſelf, are obligations too 


« ſtrongly impreſſed upon my mind, ever 


& to be obliterated.” 


She was then beginning to alba him ; 


of our extraordinary gueſt, with the cir- 
cumſtances of his viſit, when we were 
again ſurprized by his return in ecſtacies 
as violent as that in which he left us, 
though of a different caſt. The moment 


he alighted from his horſe, he demanded 


eagerly if the Earl of Weſtville was in the 
houſe; and with a voice ſo exalted, that 
we heard him into the parlour. Fanny 
trembled with apprehenſion; of ſhe knew 
not what; and his lordſhip roſe from his 


ſeat at the moment Mr. Clifton entered 


the room, who without waiting the tedi- 

ous rules of ceremony, accoſted him in 

— familiar terms.—** Pray are you che 
© Lord Davenant?“ 

* Moſt certainly, Sir, a wag 
ce my name.” | : 
« And you was in France laſt June? K 

« J was likewiſe in France laſt June: 
and now, Sir, give me leave to demand 
« in, my turn, what is the purport of 
. hes extraordinary interrogations Pn 
3 "pb ce Nay, 


—— 
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« any inſult; but perhaps you may re- 
«© member ſaving the life of an old Eng- 
ce liſhman, who, if you had not gallantly 
cc expoſed your own life in his defence, 
&« would have been inhumanly murdered 
« by aſſaſſins. 

4 I do, Sir, remember the circum- 
& ſtance,” replied his lordſhip, © and 
„ though is was merely fulfilling an act 
c of duty and fellow feeling, it has afford- 
te ed me infinite ſatisfaction. Pray, Sir, 
1 &« do you know the gentleman to whom I | 
F c had the good fortune to be ſervice- 
* able?” - 

« Ahl ha! ha!” ſaid the old ſailor, 
cc J believe I do indeed, if a man can be 
6“ ſaid to know himſelf. Yes! yes! it 
« was me whom you ſaved, and you ſhall 
te not have cauſe to repent your kindneſs | 
let me tell you perhaps you may have 

'* thought me ungrateful, but I made 
«© many enquiries without obtaining any 
<« tidings of my deliverer ; and upon my 

recovery, I was obliged to return into 

Italy to ſettle ſome accounts with ſome 

« merchants of <p" before I carried 

| | 60 my 
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Then let me awaken you to a reality 
which only wants your concurrence to 
confirm me ſupremely bleſt !—Your 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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© 
taking a hand of each, and preſſing them 
with his own, he poured upon them the 
moſt paternal benedictions, accompanied 


+. 
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my old bones to their native ſoil. When 


I landed on this fide the water, my firſt 


enquiries naturally were for my poor 


brother and his family, of which this 
lady only remains, with whom I this 


moment quarrelled on your account. 
I left this houſe with an intention to 


ſearch the world over for your lordſhip : 
when behold ! you was the firſt perſon 


I met: my ſervant knew you, and I 
followed you to the very place I had 


quitted.—All this appears to me a 
dream ! I certainly muſt be walking in 


my ſleep.” 


lovely niece honours me with her re- 
gard, and I truſt you will not have the 
cruelty to oppoſe my hopes.” 

© Does ſhe ſo?” cried Mr. Clifion, 
Heaven be praiſed ! then every wiſh I 


have on earth is gratified ! come here my 


dear children and let me bleſs you! and 


with 
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with tears of joy. In ſhort it was the moft 
affecting ſcene I ever was a witneſs of; 
and too much for the weak nerves of 
our friend; her emotions were ſuch as to 
render her gratitude filent, though not 
leſs eloquent for the want of words; our 
felicity ſoon became general ; our worthy 
| hoſt and hoſteſs were no ſooner acquainted 
with, than they partook eſſentially in the 
| Happineſs of their adopted daughter; and 
in the evening, when our minds had re- 
eovered the intoxicating eeſtaſies of the 
morning, and we could calmly take a re- 
troſpection of paſt events, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, that the happy occurrences 
of that day, made ample ed bee for 


all: preceding evils. 


Fanny has now only one wiſh unac- 


compliſnhed. She can never perfectly en · 


Joy the bleſſings which ſurround her, un- 
leſs ſhe can diffuſe the advantages of her 
+ good fortune beyond the narrow limits of 
wholely occupied in planning a reconcili- 
ation between her uncle, and her two (ler 
me ſay) amiable couſins, for J hope I only 
_ anticipate- what they both will in a ſhort | 


time deſerve. As to Lady Eliza, ſhe has 
already an undoubted claim to the hi gheſt 
panegyrics; and her brother's condu& 
daily manifeſts the advantages of proper 
connexions. Miſs Clifton need not doubt 


her ſucceſs in ſo laudable and magnani- 


mous an undertaking; for her uncle; 
though violent and impatient to an exceſs, 


is not implacable in his reſentments, but 


has a heart moſt religiouſly devoted to 
juſtice and humanity ; and when he knows 
their worth, and reflects that they are a 
part of his family who never offended him, 
am convinced he cannot "SI his 
aſfect irn 


I dare ſay you are e be with 


reading as I am with writing; therefore, 

with every good wiſh, I remain your de- 

voted 
MARIA PARKER. 


Fanny's health viſibly improves ; though _ 
we have had reaſon to fear a relapſe, from 


the ag] itation of her ſj pirits. 


vox. _ LE T. 
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MV Gekreſt Wan PM ever you experi 
enced the tender ſolicitudes of a 
fincere friendſhip but I will not offend 
you with an only do me the juſtice: to 
judge of my feelings by your own, and 
you will in ſome degree conceive, though 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſports 
that glow in our boſoms, upon the happy 
reverſe of fortune in favour of Lord 
Weſtville and yourſelf. gib 
May you enjoy every bleling 1 feli- 
city, mutual and uninterrupted, during 
life! and may that continue till old age 
alone renders it no longer deſirable! 
Lord Belmont, whoſe peace of mind 
has been conſiderably impaired by his 
friend's departure, was abſolutely thrown 
into an ecſtaſy almoſt inſupportable, by 
the receipt of his unexpected letter: no 
ſurprize ever equalled his upon ſeeing the 


well known characters of his friend, and 


. 
| 
- 
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the Reading poſt mark united; nor could 
he believe the evidence of his own eyes, 
till the contents moſt ſatisfactorily and 


agreeably ſolved the paradox. 


Let me rejoice with you in the acqui- 
fition of a relation, riſen” as it were out 
of the ſhades, by whom your merits 
will be properly valued and eſteemed: 
though J acknowledge one line or two in 


Maria's deſcriptive epiſtle, almoſt inclined 


me to quarrel with the old gentleman; 
but I ſoon became reconciled to his warmth 
when I knew by whom it was excited: 
and Lord Belmont has ſince ſhewn me a 
letter from his friend, which contains a 
full account of the tranſaction by which 


he purchaſed his eſteem. Are you not de- 


lighted with the heroiſm of your lover? 
and ef} pecially as it was exerted in behalf 
of one in whoſe life you was ſo particu- 


_ intereſted. 2 15/1224) Digs "a 


What a iduderfal! concurrence * events 
Nee produced this happy criſis in your 
affairs ! had not a peace been ſigned, Lord 
Weſtville would have been in America, 
and might probably have ſhared the fate 
of his brave countrymen, who have 
M 2 breathed 
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breathed their laſt upon 6 
or had you been in E. — had we not 
been in Bath; or had he not on direct- 
ed by a croſs road; or had you merely fail- 
ed in your morning's ramble, choſen a 
different walk, or not been ſeated on the 
bank — in ſhort, the ſlighteſt deviation of 
the minuteſt particle would have deſtroyed 

the whole link which n 80 preſent 
happineſs. N "= 
Maria tells me that you dread my maths ö 
ment ! I flatter myſelf that it is your love 
for me that creates the apprehenſion, and 
chat idea ſhall ſubdue my wrath ; ſeri- 
-ouſly l my dear Fanny, I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with the motives of your ſilence 
from the firſt to the preſent moment— 
though in regard to another point, in 
compliment to your addreſs, I muſt con- 
fefs myſelf deceived : I thought you had 
gained a compleat victory over your paſ- 
ion for Lord Weſtville : and I think the 
power of love was never more ſtrongly 
exemplified than in its preſent triumph, 
which is not, thank Heaven! at the ex- 
pence of your felicity: Lord Weſtville is 
now become a man whom your reaſon as 
Us 18 well 


well as your heart muſt approve; nor 
would you, I am convinced, notwithſtand- 
ing every ſuffering, have yielded to the 
impulſes of the laſt, without che approba- 
tion of the former. 

An expreſs arrived here laſt night em 
London, with a packet for Lord Belmont, 
relative to his ſuit on the part of Miſs 
Parker; in conſequence of which, Mr. 
Beville ſet off chis morning for Pierpoinr 
Manor, in order to- expedite his marriage 
writings, all obſtacles being now removed. 
I can now congratulate Maria on the bu- 
fineſs being finally ſettled; Giles is caſt, 
pays all coſts, and refunds the clear flaſk 
of eighteen thouſand pounds. 

But my lord is now employed in draw 
ing a circumſtantial account of the whole 
proceedings, for her inſpection: I ſhall 
write a few lines to her upon this happy 
_ occaſion, though. words will give ſo inade- 

quate an idea of my feelings that I ſhall 
quarrel with my pen: I am likewiſe to 
encloſe a few tender lines from Mr. Beville, 
which he wrote before his departure. 

We leave Bath on Friday; and a ſcheme 
is in agitation |! but no matter what! 
#107 M 3 > © 
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if it ſucceeds, you will be acquainted with, 

it in proper time. Adieu] je ſuis tout en 
eos; et ee la votre. 

_ nod Tis! | BELMONT. | 


er es aus 


WE; CLIFTON ro LADY BELMONT 


be you! thank Ro my dear 
friend, for the generous. pardon you 
have granted me. My pen has long mov- 
ed in trammels, but henceforth every 
thought and emotion of my mind ſhall 
flow free and undiſguiſed; no mean reſerve 
ſhall in future contaminate the genuine and 
tender affection I bear your ladyſhip. 
Parker ſays ſhe has tranſmitted to you 
the whole hiſtory of the miraculous event 
that have celebrated her arrival. I gene- 
rally addreſs her by the name of Urganda. 
She has certainly enchanted us : the wheel 
of fortune could never; have reconciled ſo 
many contradictions ; the good dame muſt 
have recovered her eye-ſight to have made 
Jo judicious a Sys of her fa- 
yours, Bn ©. itt 
1 | 5 SS This 


This place is now literally adit the 
poor forlorn Phillis has found her Cory- 
don, and no longer vents her ſighs under 
the branches of the ſympathizing willow: 
On the contrary, I am now wearied 4 la 
mort, with raptures. One would think 
Eord Weſtville and myſelf had got the 
plague, for our kind friends are ſo fearful 
of interrupting our tender {peeches (people 
are apt to judge of others by themſelves, 
as I tell Maria) that whether in the houſe 
or out, we are ſhunned like a peſtilence : 
in our walks, ſhe takes uncle Teſty by 
the arm, and ſets off like a penny poſt 
in the Park, to leave us at ſome diſtance; 
and at home the nod goes round: they 
ſlide out of the room one by one, and we 
are left to enjoy the delights of a !&te d 
tele: How ridiculous! I ſhall loſe the 
uſe of my tongue 

Love's vocabulary is not very en 
and I cannot bear to repeat, or to liſten 
to the old faſhioned jargon over and over 
again, which was worn thread - bare in the 
courtſhip of my great n n and 
„ e 4 
We. 
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We "i another "AEM with us whoſe 
penner was equally unexpected as Lord 
Weſtville's. How happy would my poor 
father have been to have again beheld his 

much regretted brother! who is indeed a 
good old man ! and does not want diſcern- 
ment, for he is very fond of me—yet I call 
him Old Teſty now and then; a title 
which he acquired the firſt hour of his ar- 
rival; beſides which, he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to ſee Lord Clifton and Lady Eliza 
Pembroke ; but I conquered at laſh, you 
-may be aſſured. | 
The heart of man cannot üben me 
from ſixteen to ſixty; he is now even an 
inmate of the Lodge, and as fond of them 
as myſelf, who have always been his dar- 
ling. We are to have a magnificent ball 
there to-morrow night, the whale country 
is invited; and two. particular friends ex- 
pected from Bath, a Mr. and Miſs BoEu- 
verie; ; the former, I am told, is captivat- 
expreſſion ! the latter has but 
aſt appeared in the world, and is pretty 
innocent: you know them [9% 9980 
at laſt you muſt * ſeen n. 
N + #8 Dodos 
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Doctor I. ſays, I may dance 
with moderation, but it will be juſt as in- 
clination prompts, whether I dance at all, 
or with whom: I love to keep the men in 
ſuſpence. When there is little to hope, 
and nothing to fear, adieu to female con- 
ſequence ! and adieu! my dear friend, it 
is an age ſince J have had the honour of 
nee n your ſincere friend, 
FANNY CLIFTON» 


. 


LETTER eln. 


MISS PARKER ro EDWARD en ITY 


- 


AM ſorry IT cou not uber your 
kind epiſtle ſooner, but the Counteſs 


has informed you of all our proceedings, 
and your good nature J am ſure, will ex- 
cuſe a ſilence ſo unavoidableG. 

I congratulate you as well as myſelf, 
upon Giles's defeat. It is on your ac- 
count indeed, that I principally rejoice ! 
for of what conſequence can wealth now 
be to me, further than it renders me more 
5365 M 5 | Accept» 
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acceptable to the family into > which I am 
| Seine to enter. 
© This place is 8 ſeat of bliſs, 9 for which 
it was ſurely deſigned by the hand of 
nature: it abounds with more rural beau- 
ties than the pen can expreſs: though 
they are moſt. juſtly repreſented by the 
maſterly pencil of Mis Clifton. She has 
taken it in almoſt every point of view; 
which has produced five very beautiful 
pictures, executed with a taſte peculiar to 
her drawings. The young Lady Clit- 
ton is now her pupil in this delightful 
ſcience, as well as muſic, and the French 
and Italian languages: ſhe could not have 
a better or more diligent inſtructreſs; and 
diſcovers ſo fertile a genius, that ſhe will 
Joon conquer the difadyantages' of loſt 
time. - 
_ Fanny recovers. Fw health 80 ſpixits 
: wonderfully : there is no n like a 
heart at caſe. | 
Laſt night we Were invited to a NS 
fu perb ball, given by Sir Walter in ce- 
lebration of his lady's birth-day. In the 
morning Lord Weſtville paid us à viſit 
25 uſual, but my friend and ſelf were en- 
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gaged in dreſſing. for the evening: he, 
however, fati in converſation with the clergy- 
man, till the important buſineſs of the 
toilet was concluded, which was ſo near 
our early dinner, that he ſtaid and par- 
took of it, though in his diſhabille. 
Fanny's charms though always brilliant, 

are not of the kind which receive no ad- 
vantages from dreſs, on the contrary, I 
know no one who is more improved by 
it: her appearance threw his lordſhip into 
an ecſtaſy. © You look divinely to-day,” 
cried he, how happy am I to lee the - 
e roſes once more adorn the hoy checks 
of my Fanny.” | 
ö little rouge is abſolutely 
© neceſſary,” replied the wild girl,. upon 
© ſuch a day as this; for you muſt know 
© I meditate half a ſcore conqueſts, and 
<« have very particular deſigns. againſt this 
« jnvincible friend of Sir Walter's; and 
« upon my word, drawing up her head 
with an air of gravity, <* I. think it an act 
of generbſity to give your lordſhip a 
ce hint to ſuſpend your hopes till I have 
| « ſeen this invincible hero,” 
M. 6 | 5 «© Nay, 
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"cc Nay, nay ! myckeak Funny, yok ſhalt 
ns ea mann Hen; for 


_ have you not given them the ſanction 
* of the moſt flattering promiſes? 
„ Oh!“ ſaid ſne, tis high time to turn 
te the tables, why ſhould our words be 
« more binding than your oaths ? how- 
ever, as it is my foible to be too mer- 
« ciful, I ſhall ſee how you behave; if 
you have the grace to keep a proper 
diſtance, and not to interfere with my 
* conqueſts, tis not impoſſible but in 
e time your ee may be reward- 
« eq,” 
In this kind 1 badinage, the time 
paſſed till about half an hour before the 
coach arrived. Fanny all life and gaiety, 
and his lordſhip not much diſpirited by 
her threats, which he knows to be the re- 
ſult of her lively diſpoſition, and I am 
convinced, encreaſes his admiration ; for 
he remarked to me once, how happily 
the two characters of the French and En- 
giliſh women were blended in his adored 
Fanny; that with all the elegance, eaſe 
and * of the er ſhe poſſeſſed 
| the 
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the ſolidity, nen and modeſty of the 
1 n 


In ſhort the time paſed ſo dae 


We her charms, enlivened by re- 
turning health, that he left us ſo late to 
dreſs, that the company were aſſembled at 
the Lodge before he appeared. - 


Fanny, if ſhe had really been bent upon 


conqueſt as ſhe pretended, by the point- 


ed attention of Mr. Bouvrie, againſt 
whom ſhe ſaid her particular aim ſhould | 


be directed, ſhe would have received in- 
finite gratification: his eyes were fixed 
upon her face from the firſt moment of her 
entrance; and (introduced by Sir Walter) 
he ſolicited the honour of her hand for 


country dances, in the preſence of Lord 


Weſtville, who was at that moment in 
converſation with me: when he heard 
her plead a pre- engagement to the ſtran- 
ger, he begged. to know the happy man 


to whom ſhe had engaged herſelf, © 1 


« can't ſay,” ſaid ſhe, © that I am en- 
« gaged by promiſe, though I am by in- 
ec clination. You muſt. know that. there 
© js a gentleman juſt come into the room 


3 WhO I ſhould like vaſtly for my part- 


« ner, 


— N 
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cc. ner, and. am determined to dance with 
© him if he will accept the offer of my 
© hand, which you, as a worthy Knight, 
de ſhall make for me. Bleſs me ! Miſs 
« Clifton ! you cannot be ſerions ! only 
& conſider the indelicacy ! the impro- 
e priety !?—* Oh Sir, if you begin to 
diſpute the commands of your miſtreſs, 
it is high time to diſcharge you. Come, 
9 come! we are not man and wife yet, 
« you know! and 1 adviſe you to. be obe- 
c dient now as a leſſon for me in future. 
Come, diſplay your wit, by compoſing 
« a genteel meſſage to inform the gentle- 
© man of the honour intended him, and 
then if you perform the taſk well, you 
© may. deliver it to the Earl of Weſt- 
6 ville, if you know ſuch a perſon.” _ 
He ſeized. her hand, in. rapture cried, 
« How can I be ſufficiently grateful for a 
c favour ſo. enchantingly granted, which 
although I longed to enjoy, I durſt not 
66 ſolicit,” and led * to join the 
dancers. , 
The rejected ak fell to my lot; a cir- 
| cumſtance which I had no cauſe to regret, 
1 his; converſation was ſenſible, entertain- 
1 1 PR ing 
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ing and agreeable ; but I fear the coup 
dil he caught of Miſs Clifton, will prove 
a coup de main to his peace, not eaſily to 
de recoveręd, e as he ſeems a 


man of ſentiment. 


I hope you found your PT family 
well: Lady Beville's health perfectly re- 
inſtated, and Mrs. Obrien quite recovered; 
my beſt wiſhes attend them. 555 
Tou know I deſpiſe profeſſions, but 
you may believe that I am, and ever ſhall | 
remain, your” ſincere friend, 

| M. PARKER. 


LETTER CLI. 


5 MISS CLIFTON TO THE COUNTESS oF BELMONT. 


I Know not how to be ſufficiently grate- 
ful for the agreeable ſurprize you treat- 
ed us with on Friday, yet the pleaſure was 
fo tranſient, I know not whether it can 
be eſteemed of much value: you might, I 
think, without any great exertion of your 
' benevolence, have extended your favour 


+ wa ge Period —ſuch a meeting only 
ſerved * 


k 
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ferved to Worten the _ of ſpars 
tion. 

Lord Weltvine is uch a torment! 
nooks you believe that he had even the 


aſſurance to aſk me to name the day 
which is to make him the happieſt of 
mankind ?—when he may call his ſweet 
' adorable Fanny his own | what pretty ten- 
der nonſenſe they make uſe of to cheat us 
of our liberty! but I am not ſuch a pigeon 
as he takes me for! I told him I had 
made a vow not to marry till I was 
twenty-one, and III ſtick to my text _ 
ſhall fee. 

You ſeemed charmed wich the appear- 
ance of Lady Clifton, which does not ſur- 
prize me, particularly as you had not 
formed any very florid expectations ; ſhe 
improves infinitely upon. acquaintance, as 
- diffidence and timidity alone prevent her 

being as compleatly elegant as ſhe is truly 
amiable. I am her governeſ 

ſelf informed you: and not a moment 
paſſes but I diſcover new beauties in the 
mind of my pupil; the quickneſs of her 
underſtanding, and the ſweetneſs of her 
pee, render the taſk I have undertaken, + 
truly 
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truly pleaſing. I muſt quit you a moment 


for I am called down ſtairs. I ſuppoſe 
Lady Eliza, tempted by this fine froſty 


morning, wants me to accompany her in 


a walk. % 


„ „ „„ „ „ % „ „ „% * * 


Oh horrible! was there ever any thing 
fo ſhocking ?—only think ! that preſum- 


ing wretch Lord Weſtville, with Old 


Tefty, whom he has enticed into a conſe- 
deracy, have brought the notary and the 


writings with them for me to fign; and, 


notwithſtanding the mortification I ſuffer- 
ed, I was abſolutely obliged to comply ; 


and, moreover, my uncle (old men are al-. 


ways ſo obſtinate) inſiſted upon my con- 
ſent to change my name upon this day 


fortnight ; and after wrangling for a whole 


_ I was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to 
his i 
ſilent all we time, and looked as pious and 
demure as if he had not been the inſtigator 
of the plot, and even pretended to pity 
my * erer N Hame 


is man! 


I uam fo r nr 


ſcarcely write : yet I ſuppoſe I ſhall meet 


rtunities. Lord Weſtville was 


EY 


anner 
- witli no more compaſſion from your lady- 
thip than from the unfeeling people around 
me. Maria is cruel enough to laugh at 
my diſtreſs; but I do enjoy the comfort - 
able reflection that I ſhall ſoon be even 
with that lady. I hope you have deli- 
vered Sir Walter's meſſage to Mr. Beville. 
All here unite in compliments, love, &: 
tell the Earl I am, and would very willingly 
remain, his dutiful ward; I hope he will 
take my part againſt theſe invaders, for I 
am neither tired ew * TOY _> 
a of 
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Y 0 U willy FOR haves an appart6 nity” 
of revenging ' yourſelf upon poor 
Maria, as Mr. Beville pep be the bearer 
| of this. 2 e fi 
I cannot ſay abcr half e words, 
wks is in haſte e depare.: | 

I ham much concerned, 10 be fare, . 1 

| um canmiflcned to een ſo dreadful 
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a ſentence; but the firſt commands. of your 
guardian are, that you ſhall comply with 
the wiſhes of your lover, and make him 
happy on the day appointed, by becoming 
the Counteſs of Weſtville. If you play 
your cards well, I think you may make 
Maria keep you in countenance: all the 
law buſineſs is ended, and waits only her 
ſignature, as ſhe left the whole tranſaction 
of it to my Lord, and Sir Edward. TM 
Adieu! the lover is impatient to be gone. 
My mother unites in love * your ſin- 
cerely affectionate 
LOUISA BELMONT. 


LETTER LV 


MIS s CLIFTON TO Lapy BELMONT. 


JJ ICTORIA! | my dear "TY Maris 
is to appear a bride on Tueſday next 


as well as myſelf. She was ſomewhat ſur- 
prized to find Mr. Beville at the Lodge 
the other day, but ever placid, ſerene and 
ſincere, the candidly told him ſhe was 
happy to ſee him, juſt as if it had been you 

Or 
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or I.—After ſupper, however, this pretty 
tranquillity was un peu derangee : ſhe was at- 
tacked on all quarters, and at length in 
the ſweeteſt confuſion imaginable, con- 
fented that the wedding day of her friend, 
ſhould be her's likewiſe. 
Lord Weſtville has preſented me all 
the family jewels ſet in the modern. taſte : 
he has likewiſe had his own picture that 
very picture which is a memorial of my 
have taken of myſelf to oblige him. Am 
I not. very condeſcending ? yet he pretends. 
to grumble at the performance, and ſays I 
ſhall fit to ſome artiſt who will do me more 
juſtice; though he will not reſign even 
the one he has, which is inſiuitely valuable, 
being the work of my fair hands! 5 
Oh flattery! flattery! welk! it is a poi- 
ſon we are all —_ to ee, mu 


My mh Clifton gave me this "70 
ing a bouquet of jewels of various colours, 
and of immenſe value: it is ee, ae 


- He 


He has acted towards me in the moſt 
generous noble, kind manner: he beſtows 
upon me at preſent, the immenſe fum of 
twenty thouſand pounds, with a promiſe that 
it ſhall be doubled upon his deceaſe. Lady 
Clifton and Lady Eliza Pembroke, he 
preſented with the inadequate ſum of five 
thouſand pounds each. 

Lord Weſtville, in the moſt cifinter- : 
eſted manner (by which he is greatly ex- 
alted in my eſteem) warmly remonſtrated 
upon the inequality of his liberality: re- 
preſented to him in the moſt forcible 
manner, that the deſcendants of one bro- 
ther had the ſame hereditary claim to his 
affections as thoſe of another; and that 
no ill conduct or impropriety on the pars 
of their parents, ought to make the ſlight- 
eſt impreſſion to their prejudice, while 
they themſelves were amiable and unof- 
fending; he expatiated fervently on the 
merits of my couſins,” and the uncomfort- 
able ſituation in which they were involy- 
ed. by the unfortunate alienation of pa- 
rental kindneſs. His determination, how- 
ever, was immoveably fixed Hold,” 
en « ſhall I make no diſtinction in 

| "7 favour 
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« favour of my child ? my own adopted 
ec daughter? for whoſe ſole advantage 1 
© have toiled night and day, and in 


„ whoſe felicity I look for the reward of 


« all my+labours ?—Surely I may indulge 
&« 'myſelf in the diſpoſal of a fortune which 
came not by inheritance, | but is the 
© product of my own induſtry !” T“ 
Poor dear Teſty! my heart overflows 
with gratitude !' how can I ever repay ſuch 
exemplary kindneſs ? yet from the centre 
of my heart I proteſt I am concerned he 
makes ſo material and undeſerved a differ- 
ence in his munificence to my couſins and 
ſelf. Perhaps you may not believe this 
declaration? yet I know not that there is 
any incredible magnanimity in the ſenti- 
ment. Am I not entering into a ſphere 
of life, in which, without the moſt un- 
bounded extravagance, I cannot experi- 
ence any pecuniary - inconveniences? and 
therefore can have no e e to invade 
the rights of others. 
Lord Weſtville poſſeſſes - an en 
eſtate, clear and unincumbered, beſides a 
conſiderable property in the funds he 
Wants not —— and I confeſs the re- 
4 flection 
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flection of having brought into a family 
unneceſſary thouſands, will never prove 
eny gratification to my pride. a ee 
taps at the door. . 
1 BS „ TTT 
It was Lord Weſtville, he is going to 
write to his jeweller, and intends order- 
ing two caſkets of jewels of two thouſand 
pounds value each, to be preſented by me 
to the two Ladies Clifton and Pembroke, 
and came to enquire if I approved his de- 
fign.—Approve how can I help approv- 
ing and admiring ſuch noble fentiments ? | 
who would once have thought I ſhould 
ever have been thus happy ? with all my 
flippancy, I am not ungrateful for the 
bounteous diſpenſatiens of Providence. 


No! when I become capable of receiving . 


bleſſings ſo undeſerved, unmindful of 
their ſource, may I ceaſe to exiſt! 
I have written an invitation to Eliza 
Smith to be my bride- maid; and Miſs 
Bouverie is to officiate in the ſame capa- 
city for my ſiſter bride. She is pretty and 
good humoured, and in thoſe words are 
comprized the whole of her perfections. 
Her brother is to be grooms-man to his 
Lordſhip, 
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Lordſhip, and ſome college friend of Mr. 
| Beville's is to compleat the group: and 
the whole party, except my good old 
friends at the Priory, are to ſet off from 
the church gates for Weſtville Houſe, 
within two miles of which (I need not in- 
form you) Mr. Beville and his Lady are 
to reſide during Sir Edward's life. I ſhall 
then be bleſſed with the company of all 
my friends, unleſs you oblige me to ex- 
cept the much valued inhabitants of Bel- 
mont Caſtle. |. But I appeal to your gene- 
roſity can you refuſe me a viſit after ſo 
long an abſence ? I oy I run n will 
| Not 11 5 ö E 
Lord 1 Weſtville; means to RY a ade 
hen in che neighbourhood: of the Priory, 
and to call it the Hermitage; it is to be 
a whimſical little romantie toy, merely to 
give us an opportunity of viſiting every 
ſummer a place dignified * the eng, 
of all our happineſs. 
My good old Rector has refaſed ah 
offer of a conſiderable benefice, alleging 
that his preſent income 1s ſufficient for the 
ſupport of himſelf and his wife, and that 
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he would not quit this beloved _— for 
any emolument whatever. 

Lord Weſtville, without conſulting me, 
has generouſly ſettled three hundred pounds 

a year upon my aunt, which augments 
my happineſs, but my love! my at 
will not admit of encreaſe. _ 

I hope your good man 1 is not fo arbitrary 
a huſband as he is a guardian; what a 
| ſevere ſentence — but tell him he is 4 
mere novice, perfectly unacquainted with 
the heart of woman, in which the ſpirit 
of contradiction is always allowed to be 
the ruling principle—and I feel the im- 
pulles of oppoſition riſing ſo powerfully 
in my mind, that. they half incline me 
to rebel, and obſtinately adhere to the 


name of 
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LETTER CLY. 
LORD WESTVILLE To LORD BELMONT. 


| REJo1ce! my friend RE 1X your 
| friendly heart dilate with ſympathetic 
rapture ! hail this - auſpicious -morn ! 
which 1s to unite your e to every 
earthly bliſs ! 

The fun baffling all the rigours of the 
ſeaſon, juſt diſplays his glorious beams 
upon the verge of the horizon! riſing in 
all the Slkadout of celeſtial majeſty, to 
bleſs the nuptials of his daughter Hebe. 
But the happy hour is need which 
permits me to meet my charming bride 

at Pembroke Lodge. 
May you, who have fo feelingly "IM 
-of all my griefs, more than proportionably 
ſhare in the Joys of this ecſtatic mo- 
ment! 


VES TVIILLI. 
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LETTER Cl vl. 


F 


THE COUNTESS OF WESTVILLE TO THE COUNTESS 


OF BELMONT - 
| | ward as a woman fitting down. to 
write an epithalamium upon. her own mar- 


riage, yet you will not ſuffer me to remain 


Glent: with impunity, therefore to eſcape 
the perils of your diſpleaſure, I undertake 
the taſk, but you muſt accept a dull pro- 
ſaic performance unadorned with * ee 
rative flouriſhes. 

At ſeven on Tueſday morning, Sir 
Walter Pembroke's coach arrived. to con- 
vey us to the Lodge, where the whole 
party had appointed to breakfaſt. Tis 


neceſſary I ſuppoſe, that I proceed me- 


thodically; and dreſs, I believe, is one of, 
thoſe important articles which on all oc- 
caſions, of whatever conſequence, demands 
precedence. | | 13 


Maria's gown was a dove coloured ſattin, 


with roſe coloured ribbons, a choice I 
rather diſapproved, but the fly gypſy 
WY x 8 knew 


oo 
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knew-perfe&tly well the effect of her own 
charms, which never before appeared with 
ſo much luſtre. 
A ſimple le ve- vile, made of white queen's 
* tiſſue, a ſaſh of celeſtial blue ſattin, a hat 
of the ſame, with a deep crown, and a 
band of white crape, which as well as the 
faſh, was faſtened with a diamond buckle, 
and ornamented on the left ſide with a 
large plume of white feathers, which, with 
a' bouquet of myrtles, oranges and roſes, 
compleated the dreſs of your humble ſer- 
vant. WW 5 
When the carriages arrived I was ſeized 
with an invincible tremor, while the calm 
and gentle Maria retained her uſual com- 
poſure, unſubdued even by the awful mo- 
ment at which we were arrived: before 
we reached the Lodge, I flattered myſelf 
I had regained a degree of ſerenity, and 
eſtabliſhed a fortitude of mind which would 
fupport and enable me to go through the 
ſolemn ceremony with propriety . but 
when I arrived at the door of the Saloon 
_ © where all our friends were aſſembled, I 
ſoon experienced the futility of the effort, 
and relapſed into all my former weakneſs. 
Lord 
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kind Weſtville met me, and 5 a look: 
of kindneſs and concern for my diſtreſs, 
led me to a ſeat, which I really think (fo 
great was my confuſion) I could not have 
reached without aſſiſtance, yet as the ap- 


proaching change in my ſituation was 


authorized by the ſanction of prudence, 


the approbation of my friends, and the 
fincere concurrence of my own heart, when _ 


reaſon had time to reſume its influence, 
together with the kind and encouraging 


converſation of all around me, my mind 


became fortified, and my ſpirits fa 
ed far above my hopes. 


The ceremony was performed by our 


venerable friend, and the equipages of 
Lord Weſtville, Mr. Beville, and Sir Wal- 
ter Pembroke, conveyed our numerous 
party from the church hither, in the fol- 


lowing order: In the firſt, travelled Miſs 


Smith, Mr. Bouverie, Lord Weſtville and 


myſelf; in the ſecond, Mr. and Mrs. 


Beville, Miſs Bouverie and Mr. Ayleſbury ; 
in the third, Sir Walter, his Lady, and 


my uncle, Clifton: two chariots, one be- 


longing to Sir Walter, the other to Mr. 
| Baurat, followed with our abigails, and 


Ny. as 
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as much of our luggage as they would 
contain. 

We did not arrive 3 till lane in the 
evening, notwithſtanding which, we were 
met by twenty yaung men, ſons of his 
Lordſhip's tenants, each of them having 
a flambeau, a fayour and gloves. © Their 
appearance was ſo formidable, and their 
joy ſo vociferous upon our arrival, that 
the horſes took fright, and our lives were 
near becoming a ſacrifice to their zeal, — 
They attempted even - to perform their 
office, and draw the carriages themſelves, 
but that was a mark of their attachment 
which their landlord would not t upon wy | 
account permit. 

They attended us to the end of the 
avenue, where, as the night was fine, 
though froſty, we alighted to oblige a 
multitude of people who were aſſembled 
in the Park, greeting us as we Os, 
with prayers and praiſes. 

The moon ſhone with uncommon luſtre, 
and diſcovered a beautiful park, in ſpite 
of leafleſs trees, and congealed water. 

The houſe is an immenſe modern ſtruc- 
ture; having been built in the life-time 
F 5 4 
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of che late Earl; it commands a fine view 
of the adjacent country, and is well fur- 


niſhed, though not perfectly in the preſent 
taſte: but what 1 is the greateſt gratifica- 
tion to me is, a gallery of fine paintings, 
moſt of them original performances of che 
beſt artiſts. | 

We have received numerous congra- 
a tulations amongſt which we had the ho- 
nour of being remembered by Lord and 


Lady Carlton. Had you ſeen my uncle 


when the ſervant arrived! I thought he 
would have falien into convulſions, ſo 


ungovernable was his rage; and Lord 


Weſtville would have returned an anſwer 
which their paſt conduct deſerved, but I 
vehemently oppoſed the meaſure ; upon 
which a debate enſued, ſo that you ſce, 
although I have barely been married a 


week, I have already forfeited my claim 


to the Dunmow flitch ! in this firſt con- 
troverſy, 1 ſucceeded to my wiſh; my ar- 


guments in ſome degree calmed the immo- 
derate anger of my uncle, and perſuaded 
his Lordſhip to write a note of cold thanks 


for their civility, 
I do 
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I do not pretend to be ſuperior to re- 
fentment, nor ſhall I ever forget their un- 
Eind behaviour to my poor father, but I 
thought I ſaw a remote probability, that 
through our reconciliation, Lord Clifton 
and Lady Eliza Pembroke might reap 
ſome eſſential advantages; a motive which 
immediately won the concurrence of Lord 
Weſtville, whoſe heart can never feel a 
more genuine gratification, than in pro- 
moting the happineſs of his friends. 

T had once the preſumption to offer your 
Ladyſhip advice on the ſubject of married 
happineſs : will you now be kind enough 
to return the obligation? Teach me to 
fulfil the duties of my ſituation, and be 
as amiable as yourſelf, and his. Lordſhip 
will have obtained a prize, even in your 
infignificant friend; yet I fear inſtruction 
would be thrown away upon me, my 
actions will ever be governed by the ſenti- 
ments of the moment ; nevertheleſs, while 
they are guided by the dictates of my 
heart, they can never deviate from the 
moſt affectionate attention to the happi- 
| neſs of Lord Weſtville, on whoſe unal- 
terable 
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terable affection my mind firmly re- 


lies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beville are to leave us 


next week; the ſituation of their houſe 
is beautiful, and fcarcely two miles from 
hence. What a pleaſing circumſtance. 

Haſten, my dear Lady Belmont, to 
compleat, partake, and witneſs the hap- 


pineſs of your affectionate friend, 
FANNY WESTVILLE. | 
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